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THE CLOUD. 


THE cloud lay low in the heavens, 
Such a little cloud it seemed ; 
ust lightly touching the sea’s broad breast, 
Vhere the rose-light lingered across the west, 
Soft and grey as in innocent rest, 
While the gold athwart it gleamed. 


It looked such a harmless cloudlet, 

Seen over the sleeping wave. 

Yet the keen-eyed mariner shook his head, 
As slowly it crept o’er the dusky red. 

“See the rocket-lines are clear,” he said, 
And his lips set stern and grave. 


And or ever the eve was midnight, 

That cloud was lowering black. 

Dimming the light of the stars away, 
Dimming the flash of the furious spray, 

As the breakers crashed in the northern bay ; 
Winds howling on their track. 


So, in life’s radiant morning, 

May a tiny care or cross 

Just trouble the peaceful course of love, 
As if the strength of its sway to prove, 
As if to whisper, My surface may move, 
But my roots can laugh at loss. 


It may seem such a little jarring, 

Only Experience sighs, 

For with time’s sad learning to sharpen the 
glance, 

He sees the “rift in the lute ” advance, 

Knows how fate may seize upon circumstance 

To sever the closest ties, 


Ah me, in the fiercest tempest 

The life-boat its work may do; 

But what can courage or skill avail, 

When the heart lies wrecked by passion’s gale, 
When change or death have furled the sail, 
When treason has bribed the crew? 


Then watch, oh hope and gladness, 
Watch for the rising pens 
Sun it away, frank warmth of youth, 
Blow it away, bright breeze of truth, 
For oh, there is neither mercy or ruth, 
Should it once your heaven enshroud. 

All The Year Round. 


SPRING’S GIFTS. 


IL 
Sprinc hath her daily gifts most choice and 
meet, 
The smile of airy welcome on her face ; 
She plants her flowers in unexpected place, 
And sheds her promise richly at our feet. 


But, ah! her airy smile is all too fleet, 
And much she leaves unwritten of her grace, 
For these bald patches in the interspace 
Are alien to her wooing touches sweet. 
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And were the spring indeed more perfect-drest 
In warmer colors and gradated hues, 
What then were left for summer’s sun and 
glow? 


Of autumn’s red, and breezy blue, what use? 
Each season hath its own peculiar show, 
And each atones the failures of the rest. 


II. 
AND so in life : man’s spirit, ever prone 
To wander from the present, seeks elate 
On tiptoe for the still more perfect state, 
And vantage-point would make of royal throne. 


In nothing is perfection : all doth own 
The “little rift” that, widening, soon or late 
Will make the beauty that we contemplate 
But dust and ashes. Thus new seeds are sown : 


And these the seeds of Charity’s fair spring, 
And seeds of summer’s warmth and golden 
glow, 
And autumn’s fruited wealth of calm and 
peace ; 


And those the seeds of winter’s ivy show, 
And icy winds’ destructive chastening, 
That each from each may draw most fond 

release, 


Belgravia. ALEX. H. Japp. 


THE MAID AND THE LEAF. 
A JAPANESE IDEA. 


A DEAD leaf drifted along the snow, 
A poor brown leaf with edges torn ; 
Now here, now there, blown high and low, 
An outcast, and a thing of scorn. 
Alas! Alas! 
So life drifts on to hearts forlorn, 


Once in a bower, fresh and bright, 
Kissed by the sun-rays and the dew, 
A maid to flee the hot sun’s might 
Prone on the ground her fair limbs threw, 
To sleep, to sleep, 
And dream of some one that she knew. 


She slept and dreamt a horrid thing — 
That he she loved from her would stray ; 
And starting up, deep sorrowing, 
Resolved to seek him out that day. 
Alas! Alas! 
*Twas all too true — he’d fled away. 


Her last love token — just a leaf 

Of sycamore —love’s emblem bright, 
She threw away, then prayed that grief 

Might bear her off from mortal sight. 

Alas! . Alas! 
Whilst the dead leaf drifted through the 
night. 
All The Year Round. 











ORIGEN AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ORIGEN AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 
I. 

THE progress of Christianity can best be 
represented as a series of victories. But 
when we speak of victories we imply re- 
sistance, suffering, loss: the triumph of a 
great cause, but the triumph through effort 
and sacrifice. Such in fact, has been the 
history of the faith: a sad and yet a 
glorious succession of battles, often hardly 
fought, and sometimes indecisive, between 
the new life and the old life. We know 
that the struggle can never be ended in 
this visible order; but we know also that 
more of the total powers of humanity, and 
more of the fulness of the individual man 
are brought from age to age within the 
domain of the truth. Each age has to 
sustain its own part in the conflict, and 
the retrospect of earlier successes gives to 
those who have to face new antagonists 
and to occupy new positions, patience and 
the certainty of hope. 

In this respect the history of the first 
three centuries — the first complete period, 
and that a period of spontaneous evolution 
in the Christian body — is an epitome or a 
figure of the whole work of the faith. It 
is the history of a threefold contest be- 
tween Christixnity and the powers of the 
Old World, closed by a threefold victory. 
The Church and the Empire started from 
the same point and advanced side by side. 
They met in the market and the house; 
they met in the discussions of the schools ; 
they met in the institutions of political 
government; and in each place the Church 
was triumphant. In this way Christianity 
asserted, once for all, its sovereign power 
among men by the victory of common life, 
by the victory of thought, by the victory of 
civil organization. These first victories 
contain the promise of all that later ages 
have to reap. 


* A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen and 
the chief of his Opinions... 1661. By G. Rust, 
afterwards Bishop of Dromore. 

Huet, P.D. (Bishop of Avranches +f 1721): Orige- 
niana, 1668. 

Scunitzer, K.F.: Origenes ueber die Grundlehren 
der Glaubenswissenschaft, 1835. 

Tuomasius, G.: Origenes, 1837. 

REDEPENNING, E. R.: Ovrigenes, 1841. 

Huser, J.: Philosophie d. Kirchenviiter, 1859. 
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The object of this and a following paper 
is to indicate some features in the second 
of these victories, the victory of thought. 
And, before going further, we would ask 
the reader to observe that this victory of 
thought is the second, and not the first, in 
order of accomplishment. The succession 
involves a principle. The Christian vic- 
tory of common life was wrought out in 
silence and patience and nameless agonies. 
It was the victory of the soldiers and not 
of the captains of Christ’s army. But in 
due time another conflict had to be sus- 
tained, not by the masses, but by great 
men, the consequence and the completion 
of that which had gone before. 

It is with the society as with the individ- 
ual. The discipline of action precedes the 
effort of reason. The work of the many 
prepares the medium for the subtler opera- 
tions of the few. So it came to pass that 
the period during which this second con- 
flict of the faith was waged was, roughly 
speaking, from the middle of the second 
to the middle of the third century. 

This period, from the accession of Mar- 
cus Aurelius (A.D. 161) to the accession of 
Valerian (A.D. 253) was for the Gentile 
world a period of unrest and exhaustion, 
of ferment and of indecision. The time of 
great hopes and creative minds was gone. 
The most conspicuous men were, with few 
exceptions, busied with the past. There 
is not among them a single writer who can 
be called a poet. They were lawyers, or 
antiquarians, or commentators, or gram- 
marians, or rhetoricians. One indeed, the 
greatest of all, Galen, would be ranked, 
perhaps, in modern times, as a “ positivist.” 
Latin literature had almost ceased to exist: 
even the meditations of an emperor were 
in Greek. The fact is full of meaning, 
Greek was the language not of a people, 
but of the world. Local beliefs had lost 
their power. Even old Rome ceased to ex- 
ercise an unquestioned moral supremacy. 
Men strove to be cosmopolitan. They 
strove vaguely after a unity in which the 
scattered elements of ancient experience 
should be harmonized. The effect can be 
seen both in the policy of statesmen and 
in the speculations of philosophers, in 
Marcus Aurelius, or Alexander Severus, 
or Decius, no less than in Plotinus or 
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Porphyry. As a necessary consequence, 
the teaching of the Bible accessible in 
Greek began to attract serious attention 
among the heathen. The assailants of 
Christianity, even if they affected conempt, 
showed that they were deeply moved by 
its doctrines. The memorable saying of 
Numenius, “ What is Plato but Moses 
speaking in the language of Athens?” 
shows at once the feeling after spiritual 
sympathy which began to be entertained, 
and the want of spiritual insight in the rep- 
resentatives of Gentile thought. Though 
there is no evidence that Numenius studied 
or taught at Alexandria, his words express 
the form of feeling which prevailed there. 
Nowhere else were the characteristic ten- 
dencies of the age more marked than in 
that marvellous city. Alexandria had been 
from its foundation a meeting-place of the 
East and West—of old and new — the 
home of learning, of criticism, of syncret- 
ism. It presented a unique example in 
the Old World of that mixture of races 
which forms one of the most important 
features of modern society. Indians, Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, met there on common 
ground. Their characteristic ideas were 
discussed, exchanged, combined. The ex- 
tremes of luxury and asceticism existed 
side by side. Over all the excitement and 
turmoil of the recent city rested the solemn 
shadow of Egypt. The thoughtful Alex- 
andrine inherited, in the history of count- 
less ages, sympathy with a vast life. For 
him, as for the priest who is said to have 
rebuked the pride of Solon, the annals of 
other nations were but episodes in a greater 
drama in which he played his part with a 
full consciousness of its grandeur. The 
pyramids and the tombs repeated to him 
the reproof of isolated assumption often 
quoted from Plato by Christian apolo- 
gists: * “ You Greeks are always children ; 
you have no doctrine hoary with age.” 
While it was so with the thoughtful Alex- 
andrines, others found in restless scepti- 
cism or fitful superstition or fanatical 
passion, frequent occasions for violence. 
All alike are eager for movement, sympa- 
thizing with change, easily impressed and 
bold in giving utterance to their feelings, 


* Comp. Potter, Clem. ALEx. Strom. i. 15, p. 356. 
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confident in their resources, and trusting 
to the future. 

We have a picture of the people from 
an imperial pen. The emperor Hadrian, 
who himself entered the lists with the 
professors at the Museum,* has left ina 
private letter a vivid account of the im- 
pression which they produced upon him as 
he saw them from the outside. “ There 
is” [at Alexandria], he writes,t “no ruler 
of the synagogue among the Jews, no 
Samaritan, no Christian, who is not also 
an astrologer, a soothsayer, a trainer. ... 
The inhabitants are most seditious, incon- 
stant, insolent: the city is wealthy and 
productive, seeing that no one lives there 
in idleness. Some make glass, others 
make paper. . . . The lame have their oc- 
cupation; the blind follow a craft; even 
the crippled lead a busy life. Money is 
their god. Christians, Jews, and Gentiles 
combine unanimously in the worship of 
this deity... .” 

One element in this confusion, indicated 
by Hadrian, is too remarkable to be passed 
over without remark. The practice of 
magic, which gained an evil prominence in 
the later Alexandrine schools, was already 
coming into vogue. Celsus compared the 
miracles of the Lord with “the feats of 
those who have been taught by Egyp- 
tians.” { Such a passion, even in its 
grosser forms, is never without some moral, 
we may perhaps say, some spiritual, impor- 
tance. Its spread at this crisis can hardly 
be misinterpreted. There was a longing 
among men for some sensible revelation 
of the unseen ; and a conviction that such 
a revelation was possible. Even Origen 
appears to admit the statement that demons 
were vanquished by the use of certain 
names which lost their virtue if translated,$ 
and he mentions one interesting symptom 
of the general excitement which belongs 
to the better side of the feeling. “ Many,” 
he says, “embraced Christianity, as it 
were, against their will. Some spirit 
turned their mind (rd 7yeuovxév) suddenly 
from hating the Word to being ready to 
die for it, and showed them visions either 


* Spartianus, Hadr. p. 10. 
t Vopiscus, Saturn. c. 8. 
t Orig., c. Cels. i. 68. 

§ Ibid., v. 45. 
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waking or sleeping.” * One who is reck- 
oned among the martyrs whom Origen 
himself trained furnishes an example.t 
Basilides, a young soldier, shielded a 
Christian maiden from insult on her way to 
death. She promised to recompense him. 
A few days after he confessed himself a 
Christian. He said that Potamizna, such 
was the maiden’s name, had appeared to 
him three days after her martyrdom, and 
placed a crown upon his head, and as- 
sured him that he, in answer to her 
prayers, would shortly share her victory. 
So then it was that argumentative scepti- 
cism and stern dogmatism, spiritualism, as 
it would be called at the present day, and 
materialistic pantheism, each in its meas- 
ure a symptom of instability and spiritual 
unrest, existed side by side at Alexandria 
in the second century, just as may be the 
case in one of our cities now, where the 
many streams of life converge. But in all 
this variety there was a point of agreement, 
as there is, I believe, among ourselves. 
Speculation was being turned more and 
more in a theological direction. Philoso- 
phers were learning to concentrate their 
thoughts on questions which lie at the ba- 
sis of religion. In very different schools 
they were listening for the voice, as Plato 
said, “ of some divine Word.” 

It is easy to see what was the natural 
office of Christianity in such a society. 
Alexandria offered an epitome of that Old 
World which the faith had to quicken in all 
its parts. The work had been already 
recognized. Early in the second century 
manifold attempts were made there to 
shape a Christian solution of the enigmas 
of life which thought and experience had 
brought into a definite form. The result 
was seen in the various systems of gnosti- 
cism, which present in a strange and repel- 
lent dialect many anticipations of the 
transcendentalism of the last generation. 
Such speculations were premature and 
ended in failure ; but they rendered an im- 
portant service to Christian philosophy. 
They fixed attention upon those final prob- 
lems of life, of which a religion which 
claims to be universal must take account. 


* ©. Cels. i. 46. 
t Euseb. H. EZ. vi. 5. 
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How did rational creatures come into 
being? How, that is, can we reconcile the 
co-existence of the absolute and the 
finite ? And again: How did rational creat- 
ures fall? how, that is, can we conceive of 
the origin of evil? Or, indeed, are not 
both these questions in the end one? and 
is not limitation itself evil? To some per- 
haps such questions may appear to be 
wholly foreign to true human work, but 
they were the questions which were upper- 
most in men’s minds at the time of which 
we speak ; and for the sake of clearness it 
will be well to distinguish at once the three 
different types of answers which are ren- 
dered to them, two partial and tentative, 
answering respectively to the East and 
West, the gnostic and neo-Platonic: the 
third provisionally complete for man, the 
Christian. The differences will be most 
clearly seen if we refer the other answers 
to the Christian as a standard of compari- 
son. As against the gnostic, then, the 
Christian maintained that the universe was 
created, not by any subordinate or rival 
power, but by an act of love of the one 
Infinite God, and that evil is not inherent 
in matter but due to the will of free creat- 
ures. As against the neo-Platonist, he 
maintained the separate, personal exist- 
ence of God as one to be approached and 
worshipped, who thinks and loves; the 
reality of a redemption consequent on the 
incarnation; the historical progress of 
the sum of life to an appointed end. As 
against both he maintained that God is 
immanent in the world, and_ separate 
though not alien from it: that the world 
was originally and essentially good: that 
it has been and is disturbed by unseen 
forces: that man is the crown and end of 
creation. 

And yet further: gnostic and Platonist 
despaired of the world and of the mass of 
men. Both placed safety in flight: they 
knew of no salvation for the multitude. 
The Christian, on the other hand, spoke, 
argued, lived, with the spirit of a con- 
queror who possessed the power of trans- 
figuring ‘to nobler service what he was 
charged to subdue. Others sought for an 


abstraction which was beyond and above 
all comprehension and all worship, an ab- 
straction which ever escaped from them: 
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he had been found by one who came down 
to earth and became flesh.* Others labo- 
riously framed systems designed to meet 
the wants and the intelligence of the few: 
he appealed to all in virtue of a common 
divine faculty and a common God-given 
freedom, of a universal message and a 
universal fact. Others looked forward for 
peace, to the advent of what they called 
“the Great Ignorance,” when each creat- 
ure should obtain perfect repose by know- 
ing nothing better than itself: he had al- 
ready begun to know the calmness of joy 
in absolute surrender to one _ infinitely 
great. 

The development and co-ordination of 
these conceptions, of these realities was, 
or rather is, necessarily gradual. But it is 
of importance to notice that from the mo- 
ment when philosophers expressed their 
difficulties, Christian teachers undertook 
to-meet them on their own lines. Chris- 
tian teachers did not lay aside the philoso- 
pher’s mantle in virtue of their office, but 
rather assumed it. At Alexandria, a 
Christian ‘ School” — the well-known 
Catechetical School — arose by the side 
of, the Museum. In its constitution no 
less than in its work this school bore a 
striking if partial resemblance to the 
“schools of the prophets” under the old 
dispensation. It was not ecclesiastical in 
its organization. Its teachers were not 
necessarily, or always in fact, priests. Its 
aim was not to perpetuate a system, but to 
gain fresh conquests. From obscure be- 
ginnings the work went on. Great 
thought, great principles found utterance ; 
and then a master was raised up not un- 
worthy to combine and quicken them. 

The first famous names which occur in 
connection with the school, those of Pan- 
tanus and Clement, might well detain us.t 
Both men were led to the faith through the 
study of philosophy. Both continued the 
study as Christians. They had learnt the 
needs of men by their own experience, and 
by that they interpreted what they had 
found. The scanty notices of Pantznus 
which have been preserved suggest the 
idea of aman of originality and vigor, who 
combined action with thought. 

Clement again is perhaps in intuitive 
power the greatest in the line of Catechists. 
It would be easy to collect from his writ- 
ings a series of pregnant passages con- 
taining, with some significant exceptions, 
an outline of the system of Origen; but 
he had himself no sense of a system. 


* Comp. Kingsley, ‘‘The Schools of Alexandria,’’ 


Pp. 100. 
t Comp. Alexander ap. Euseb. H. £. vi. 14. 
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The last book in his trilogy {s fitly called 
“ Miscellanies.” He appears also to have 
wanted practical energy, and even if this 
assertion seems to be a paradox, I believe 
that this defect accounts for his intellectual 
failure. His successor, Origen, supplied 
that which was wanting. He did not stop 
at writing “ Miscellanies.” He was filled 
with the conception of a vast moral unity ; 
as a necessity, therefore, he felt that the 
truths by which this unity was established 
must form a unity also. It is then to him 
rather than to his predecessors, or perhaps 
it may be more true to say to his prede- 
cessors in him, that we must look if we 
wish to gain a right notion of typical 
Christian thought at Alexandria, a right 
notion of the beginnings of Christian phi- 
losophy. 

Origen was of Christian parentage. 
The son of a martyr, he earned himself 
the martyr’s crown, through the continuous 
labors of seventy years. In his case no 
sharp struggle, no violent change, no slow 
process wrought the conviction of faith. 
He did not, like Justin Martyr, or his 
immediate predecessors, Pantenus and 
Clement, find in Christianity after painful 
wanderings that rest which he had sought 
vainly in the schools of Greek wisdom. 
He did not, like Tertullian, follow the bent 
of an uncontrollable and impetuous nature, 
and close in open schism a life of cour- 
ageous toil. He did not, like Augustine, 
come to the truth through heresy, and bear 
even to the last the marks of the chains 
by which he had been weighed down. 
His whole life, from first to last, was fash- 
ioned on the same type. It was according 
to his own grand ideal “one unbroken 
prayer ” (uia mpocevyxy ovvexouévn), one cease- 
less effort after closer fellowship with the 
Unseen and the Eternal. No distractions 
diverted him from the pursuit of divine 
wisdom. No persecution checked for 
more than the briefest space the energy of 
his efforts. He endured “a double mar- 
tyrdom,” perils and sufferings from the 
heathen, reproaches and wrongs from 
Christians ; and the retrospect of what he 
had borne only stirred within him a hum- 
bler sense of his shortcomings. 

In Origen we have the first glimpse of 
a Christian boy. He was conspicuous, 
“even from his cradle:” “a great man 
from his childhood,” * is the judgment of 
his bitterest enemy. From the first the 
range of his training was complete. His 
father Leonidas, after providing carefully 


* Euseb. H. Z. vi. 2; Hieron. Zf, 84, 85 (ad Pane 
mach. et Ocean.). 
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for his general education, himself instruct- 
ed him in Holy Scripture. The boy’s na- 
ture answered to the demands which were 
made upon him. His eagerness to pene- 
trate to the deeper meaning of the written 
Word gave early promise of his character- 
istic power; and it is said that Leonidas 
often uncovered his breast — his breast, 
and not his brow — fectus facit theologum 
—as he lay asleep and kissed it, as though 
it were already a dwelling-place of the 
Holy Spirit. 

When Origen had reached his seven- 
teenth year the persecution under Severus 
broke out. Leonidas was thrown into 

rison. Origen was only hindered by the 
oving device of his mother from sharing 
his fate. As it was, he wrote to strengthen 
his father with the simple words: “ Take 
heed ! let no thought for us alter your pur- 
pose.” Leonidas was martyred ; his prop- 
erty was confiscated; and the young stu- 
dent at once entered on the career of 
independent labor which closed only with 
his life. 

At first Origen supported himself by 
teaching grammar, but immediately a 
richer field was opened to him. The Cat- 
echetical School in which he had worked 
under Pantzenus and Clement was left 
without a head, owing to the fierceness of 
the persecution. Fora time Origen gave 
instruction in Christianity privately to 
those heathen who wished to learn. His 
success was such that before he was eigh- 
teen he was appointed to fill the vacant post 
of honor and danger. Martyrs — Euse- 
bius enumerates seven — passed from his 
class to death. His own escape seemed 
to be the work of Providence. Marked 
and pursued, he still evaded his enemies. 
His influence grew with his self-devotion, 
and further experience of his new work 
stirred him to larger sacrifices. He had 
collected in earlier times a library of clas- 
sical authors. This he nowsold for an an- 
nuity of four obols — sixpence—a day, 
that he might need no assistance from the 
scholars, who were grieved that they might 
not help him.* So he lived for more than 
five-and-twenty years, laboring almost day 
and night, and offering such an example of 
absolute self-denial as won many to the 
faith of which he showed the power in his 
own person. 

While Origen was thus engaged, his 
principles were put to a severe test. Am- 
monius Saccas, the founder of Neo-Pla- 
tonism, began to lecture at Alexandria. 
His success showed that he had some 


* Euseb. #. &. vi. 3. 
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neglected forms of truth to make known; 
and Origen became one of his hearers. 
The situation was remarkable, and full of 
interest. The master of Christianity was 
a learner in the school of Greeks. There 
can be no doubt that Origen was deepl 

influenced by the new philosophy, which 
seemed to him to unveil fresh depths in 
the Bible; and it is not unlikely that this 
connection, which lasted fora considerable 
time, gave occasion to those suspicions 
and jealousies on the part of some mem- 
bers of the Church at Alexandria, which 
at no long interval bore bitter fruit. Ori- 
gen, however, was clear and steadfast as 
to his purpose, and he found at least some 
sympathy. For when in later years he 
was assailed for giving his attention to the 
opinions of heretics and Gentiles, he de- 
fended himself not only by the example of 
Pantenus, but also by that of Heracles, 
his fellow-student in the school of Am- 
monius, who “while now,” he writes, “a 
presbyter at Alexandria, still wears the 
dress of a philosopher, and studies with 
all diligence the writings of the Greeks.” * 

An anecdote which is told of the time of 
his early work may seem in this respect as 
a symbol of his life.t A heathen mob 
seized him one day and placed him on the 
steps of the Temple of Serapis, forcing 
him to offer palm-branches in honor of the 
god to those who came to worship. He 
took the palms, and cried out, “ Come, 
take the palm, not the palm of the idol, but 
the palm of Christ.” 

The way of Greek wisdom was not the 
only unusual direction in which Origen 
sought help for that study of Scripture to 
which he had consecrated his life. He 
turned to the Jews also, and learnt Hebrew, 
a task which overcame the spirit of Eras- 
mus, as he tells us,f even in the excite- 
ment of the Renaissance. About the 
same time, when he was now fully equipped 
for work, he found assistance and impulse 
from the friendship of Ambrose, a wealthy 
Alexandrine whom he had won from her- 
esy to the truth. Origen draws a lively 
picture of the activity and importunity of 
his friend. Meals, rest, exercise, sleep, all 
had to be sacrificed to zeal, which may be 
measured by the fact that he furnished 
Origen with seven clerks to write at his 
dictation.§ 

This period of happy and incessant 
labor was at last rudely interrupted. After 
working publicly at Alexandria for twenty- 


* Epist. ap, Euseb. H. £. vi. 19. 
+ Epiph. Har. 64, 1, p. 524. 

t Epist. 95. ‘ 

§ Euseb. H. £. vi. 23. 
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eight years, with short intervals of absence 
on foreign missions, Origen was driven 
from the city to which he was bound by 
every sacred tie, and never visited it again. 
There is no need to attempt to unravel the 
circumstances which led to the catastrophe. 
It is enough to notice that no word of 
anger escaped from the great master when 
he showed afterwards how keenly he felt 
the blow. Thenceforth the scene, but not 
the character of his work was changed; 
and he was enabled to carry on at Czsarea 
for twenty years longer, with undiminished 
influence, all the tasks which he had be- 
gun. Ambrose was still with him, and his 
reputation even attracted Porphyry for a 
brief visit. 

At length the end came. In the perse 
cution of Decius he was imprisoned, tor- 
tured, threatened with the stake. From 
the midst of his sufferings he wrote words 
of encouragement to his fellow-confessors. 
His persecutors denied him the visible 
glory of the martyr’s death, but already 
exhausted by age and toil he sank, three 

ears afterwards, under the effects of what 

e had suffered (A.D. 253). 

He was buried at Tyre; * and his tomb 
was honored as long as the city survived. 
When a cathedral named after the Holy 
Sepulchre was built there, his body is said 
to have occupied the place of greatest 
honor, being inclosed in the wall behind 
the high altar.¢ The same church re- 
ceived in a later age (A.D. 1190) the remains 
of Barbarossa; but the name of the great 
theologian prevailed over the name of the 
great warrior. Burchard, who visited 
Tyre in the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century (c. 1283), saw the inscription in 
Origen’s memory in a building which was 
amazing for its splendor.t Before the 
close of the century the city was wasted 
by the Saracens; but if we may trust the 
words of a traveller at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (c. 1520), the inscrip- 
tion was still preserved on “a marble col- 
umn, er}! adorned with gold and 
jewels.” § Not long after, at the end of 


* William of Tyre (c. 1180), Yés#. xiii. 1: Hac (Tyrus) 
et Originis corpus occultat, sicut oculata fide etiam hodie 
licet inspicere. 

t Cotovicus (1598), Jéin. Hier. p. 121: Pone altare 
maximum magni Originis corpus conditum ferunt. 

t Burchardus, Descript. Terra Sancta, p. 25 (ed 
Laurent): Originis ibidem in ecclesia Sancti Sepulcri 
requiescit in muro conclusus. Cujus titulum ibidem 
uidi {the edition of 1587 adds e¢ /egi). Sunt ibi co- 
lumpnae marmoreae et aliorum lapidum tam magnae, 
quod stupor est uidere. . 

§ Bart. de Saligniaco, /tin. Hier. ix. 10: In templo 
Sancti Sepulcri Originis doctoris, ossa magno in honore 
servantur, quorum titulus est in columna marmorea 
magno sumptu gemmarum et auri. — It is not unlikely, 
I fear, that this statement is a false rendering of Bur- 
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the sixteenth century, the place where 
Origen lay was only known by tradition. 
This tradition, however, still lingers about 
the ruins of the city; for it is said that the 
natives, to the present time, point out the 
spot where “ Oriunus ” lies under a vault, 
the relic of an ancient church now covered 
by their huts.* 

Origen’s writings are commensurate in 
range and number with the intense activity 
of his life. They were, it is said, meas- 
ured by thousands, and yet, as he argued, 
they were all one, one in purpose and in 
spirit ; and it is almost amusing to observe 
the way in which he writes to Ambrose, 
who urged him to fresh labors, pleading 
that he has already broken, in the letter, 
the command of Solomon to “ avoid mak- 
ing many books.” ¢ But he goes on to 
argue, multitude really lies in contradic- 
tion and inconsistency. A few books 
which are charged with errors are many. 
Many books which are alike inspired by 
the truth are one. “If, then,” he con- 
cludes, “I set forth anything as the truth 
which is not the truth, then I shall trans- 
gress. Now, while I strive by all means 
to counteract false teaching, I obey the 
spirit of the precept which seems at first 
to condemn me.” 

This claim which Origen makes to an 
essential unity —a unity of purpose and 
spirit — in all his works is fully justified by 
their character. Commentaries, homilies, 
essays, tracts, letters, are alike animated 
by the same free and lofty strivings 
towards a due sense of the Divine Maj- 
esty, and the same profound devotion to 
the teaching of Scripture. It is no less 
remarkable that in all these different de- 
partments of literature his influence was 
decisive and permanent. In this respect 
his reputation, however great, falls below 
the truth. Those parts of his teaching 
which failed to find general acceptance 
were brought into prominence by the ani- 
mosity of Jerome, who himself often si- 
lently appropriated the other parts as 
belonging to the common heritage of the 
Church. Origen, in a word, first laid down 
the lines of a systematic study of the Bi- 
ble. Both in criticism and in interpreta- 
tion his labors marked an epoch. There 
were homilies before his, but he fixed the 
type of a popular exposition. His “ Hex- 


chard’s notice. Burchard’s book was very widely 
known in the sixteenth century. The statements of 
Adrichonius (7heatr. 7. S. Tr. aser, 84), which are 
repeated by Huet and others, have no independent 
value whatever. 

* Prutz, Aus. Phénicien, 219, 306, quoted by Piper, 
Ztschr. a4 Kchgsch. 1876, p. 208. 

t In Foh. v. Praf. 
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apha” was the greatest textual enterprise 
of ancient times. His treatise on “ First 
Principles ” was the earliest attempt ata 
systematic view of the Christian faith. 
But we must not linger over his writ- 
ings. Writings are but one element of 
the teacher. A method is often more 
characteristic and more influential than 
doctrine. It was so with Origen; and, in 
his case, we fortunately possess a vivid 
and detailed description of the plan of 
study which he pursued and enforced. 
Gregory, surnamed Thaumaturgus, the 
wonder-worker, from his marvellous labors 
in Pontus, after working under him for five 
years at Caesarea, at a later time delivered 
a farewell address in his presence (c. 239 
A.D.).* In this the scholar records with 
touching devotion the course along which 
he had been guided by the man to whom 
he felt that he owed his spiritual life. He 
had come to Syria to study Roman law in 
the school of Berytus, but on his way 
there he met with Origen, and at once felt 
that he had found in him the wisdom for 
which he was seeking. The day of that 
’ meeting was to him, in his own words, the 
dawn of a new being; his soul clave to the 
master whom he recognized, and he sur- 
rendered himself gladly to his guidance. 
As Origen spoke he kindled within the 
oung advocate’s breast a love for the 
oly Word, the most lovely of all objects, 
and for himself, the Word’s herald. ‘ That 
love,” Gregory adds, “ induced me to give 
up country artd friends, the aims which I 
had proposed to myself, the study of law 
of which I was proud. I had but one 
passion — philosophy — and the godlike 
man who directed me in the pursuit of 
it.” ¢ 
Origen’s first care, so his scholar Greg- 
ory tells us, was to make the character of 
a pupil his special study. In this he fol- 
lowed the example of Clement.{ He as 
certained with delicate and patient attention 
the capacities, the faults, the tendencies, 
of him whom he had to teach. Rank 
growths of opinion were cleared away; 
weaknesses were laid open; every effort 
was used to develop endurance, firmness, 
patience, thoroughness. “In true Socratic 
fashion he sometimes overthrew us by ar- 
gument,” Gregory writes; “if he saw us 
restive and starting out of the course... . 
The process was at first disagreeable to 
us, and painful; but so he purified us... 


_* In the os paragraphs I have endeavored to 
ive shortly the substance of Gregory’s description in 
is Oratio panegyrica. 

t Paneg. c. 5. 

+ Comp. S#rom. i. 1, 8, p. 320 
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and ... prepared us for the reception of 
the words of truth... ,” “by probing us 
and questioning us, and offering problems 
for our solution.”* In this way Origen 
taught his scholars to regard language as 
designed not to furnish materials for dis- 
play, but to express truth with the most 
exact accuracy and logic ; as powerful, not 
to secure a plausible success, but to test 
beliefs with the strictest rigor. 

This was the first stage of intellectual 
discipline, the accurate preparation of the 
instruments of thought. In the next 
place, Origen led his pupils to apply them, 
first, to the “lofty and divine, and most 
lovely” study of external nature. Here 
he stood where we stand still, for he made 
geometry the sure and immovable founda- 
tion of his teaching, and from this rose 
step by step to the heights of heaven and 
the most sublime mysteries of the universe. 
Gregory’s language implies that Origen 
was himself a student of physics; as, in 
some degree, the true theologian must be. 
Such investigations served to show man in 
his just relation to the world.¢ A rational 
feeling for the vast grandeur of the exter- 
nal order, “the sacred economy of the uni- 
verse,” as Gregory Calls it, was substituted 
for the ignorant and senseless wonder with 
which it is commonly regarded. The les- 
sons of others, he writes, or his own ob- 
servation, enabled him to explain the con- 
nection, the differences, the changes of 
the objects of sense. 

But physics were naturally treated by 
Origen as a preparation, and not as an end. 
Moral science came next; and here he laid 
the greatest stress upon the method of ex- 
periment. His aim was not merely to 
analyze and to define and to classify feel- 
ings and motives, though he did this, but 
to form a character. For him, ethics were 
a life, and not only a theory. The four 
cardinal virtues of Plato — practical wis- 
dom, self-control, righteousness, courage 
—seemed to him to require for their ma- 
turing careful and diligent introspection 
and culture. And here he gave a com- 
mentary upon his teaching. His dis- 
cipline lay even more in action than in 
precept. His own conduct was, in his 
scholars’ minds, a more influential persua- 
sion than his arguments.{ 

So it was that Origen was the first 
teacher who really led Gregory to the pur- 
suit of Greek philosophy, by bringing 
speculation into a vital union with practice.§ 


* Paneg. Cc. 7. 
+ Id.c. 8 


t Id. 
§ Id. cc. 11, 12. 
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Gregory saw in him the inspiring example 
of one at once wise and holy. The noble 
phrase of older masters gained a distinct 
meaning for the Christian disciple. In 
failure and weakness he was enabled to 
perceive that the end of all was “to be- 
come like to God with a pure mind, and to 
draw near to him and to abide in him.” 

Guarded and guided by this conviction, 
Origen encouraged his scholars in theology 
to look for help in all the works of human 
genius. They were to examine the writ- 
ings of philosophers and poets of every 
nation-——the dogmatic atheists alone ex- 
cepted — with faithful candor and wise 
catholicity. For them there was to be no 
sect, no party. And in their arduous 
work they had ever at hand in their mas- 
ter a friend who knew the difficulties of the 
ground to be traversed. If they were be- 
wildered in the tangled mazes of conflict- 
ing opinions, he was ready to lead them 
with a firm hand. If they were in danger 
of being swallowed up in the quicksands 
of shifting error, he was near to lift them 
up to the sure resting-place which he had 
himself found.* 

Even yet the end was not reached. The 
hierarchy of sciences was not completed 
till theology, with her own proper gifts, 
crowned the succession which we have fol- 
lowed hitherto, logic, physics, ethics. 
New data corresponded with the highest 
philosophy ; and Origen found in the Holy 
Scriptures and the teaching of the spirit 
the final and absolute spring of divine 
truth. It was in this region that Gregory 
felt his master’s power to be supreme. 
Origen’s sovereign command of the mys- 
teries of “the oracles of God,” gave him 
perfect boldness in dealing with all other 
writings. ‘ Therefore,” Gregory adds, 
“there was no subject forbidden to us; 
nothing hidden or inaccessible. We were 
allowed to become acquainted with every 
doctrine, barbarian or Greek, on things 
spiritual, or civil, divine and human, trav- 
ersing with all freedom, and investigating 
the whole circuit of knowledge, and satis- 
fying ourselves with the full enjoyment of 
all the pleasures of the soul. . . .” f 

Such, in meagre outline, was, as Greg- 
ory tells us, the method of Origen. He 
describes what he knew and what his hear- 
ers knew. I know no parallel to the pic- 
ture in ancient times. And when every 
allowance has been made for the partial 
enthusiasm of a pupil, the view which it 


* Id. c. 14. 
t Id. c. 1g. 





offers of a system of Christian training 
actually realized exhibits a type which we 
cannot hope to surpass. May we not say 
that the ideal of Christian education and 
the ideal of Christian philosophy were 
fashioned together? And can we wonder 
that, under that comprehensive and loving 
discipline, Gregory, already trained in 
heathen schools, first learnt, step by step, 
according to his own testimony, what the 
pursuit of philosophy truly was, and came 
to know the solemn duty of forming opin- 
ions which were to be, not the amusement 
of a moment, but the solid foundations of 
lifelong work? Have we yet, perhaps we 
ask, mastered the lessons? 

The method of Origen, such as Gregory 
has described it, in all its breadth and 
freedom was forced upon him by what he 
held to be the deepest law of human na- 
ture. It may be true (and he admitted 
it) that we are, in our present state, but 
poorly furnished for the pursuit of knowl- 
edge ; but he was never weary of proclaim- 
ing that we are at least born to engage in 
the endless search. If we see some admi- 
rable work of man’s art, he says,* we are 
at once eager to investigate the nature, the 
manner, the end of its production; and 
the contemplation of the works of God 
stirs us with an incomparably greater 
longing to learn the principles, the meth- 
od, the purpose of creation. “This de- 
sire, this passion, has without doubt,” he 
continues, “ been implanted in us by God. 
And as the eye seeks the light, as our body 
craves food, so our mind is impressed 
with the characteristic and natural desire 
of knowing the truth of God and the 
causes of what we observe.” Such a 
desire, since it is a divine endowment, car- 
ries with it the promise of future satisfac- 
tion. In our present life we may not be 
able to do more by the utmost toil than 
obtain some small fragments from the in- 
finite treasures of divine knowledge, still 
the concentration of our souls upon the 
lovely vision of truth, the occupation of 
our various faculties in lofty inquiries, the 
very ambition with which we rise above 
our actual powers, is in itself fruitful in 
blessing, and fits us better for the recep- 
tion of wisdom hereafter at some later 
stage of existence. Now we draw at the 
best a faint outline, a preparatory sketch 
of the features of truth; the true and liv- 
ing colors will be added ¢hen. Perhaps, 
he concludes most characteristically, that 
is the meaning of the words “to every 


* De Princ. ii. 4, p. 105 
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one that hath shall be given;” by which 
we are assured that he who has gained in 
this life some faint outline of truth and 
knowledge, will have it completed in the 
age to come with the beauty of the perfect 
image. 

Such words, thrilling alike by their 
humility, and by their confidence, noble in 
the confession of the actual weakness of 
man, and invigorating by the assertion of 
his magnificent destiny, can never grow 
old. They live by the inspiration of spir- 
jtual genius, and through them Origen 
comes into vital contact with ourselves. 
He was himself greater than his actions, 
than his writings, than his method. The 
philosopher was greater than his system. 
He possessed the highest endowment of a 
teacher. He was able to give to the innu- 
merable crowd of doctors, confessors, mar- 
tyrs, who —— round him, not merely 
a tabulated series of formulas, but a living 
energy of faith. He stirred, quickened, 
kindled, as Gregory says, those who ap- 
proached him. He communicated not his 
words, but himself; not opinions so much 
as a fire of love. Even Erasmus found in 
this the secret of his charm. ‘ He loved,” 
he says,* “ that of which he spoke, and we 
speak with delight of the things which 
we love.” In the face of this purifying 
passion, Origen’s errors, however we may 
judge of them, are details which cannot 
finally affect our judgment of the man. 

During his lifetime there was undoubt- 
edly a strung party opposed to him. His 
enemies represented a principle — hie- 
rarchical supremacy —and not only a 
personal antipathy. Their bitterness was a 
proof of his influence. But even after his 
condemnation at Alexandria his spiritual 
supremacy was undisturbed. Dionysius 
carried his spirit to the patriarchal throne. 
Pamphilus, the martyr, solaced his impris- 
onment by writing his defence. Even Jer- 
ome, before personal feelings had warped 
his judgment, styled him “ confessedly the 
master of the churches after the Apostles.” 
“TI could wish,” he says, “to have his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, even if I had 
to bear the ill-will which attaches to his 
name.” 

So long as he was remembered as a 
living power he was honored by the admi- 
ration of the leaders of Christian thought. 
But as time went on, the fashion of the 
Church changed. The freedom of specu- 
lation was confined, perhaps necessarily 
confined, within narrower limits. The 


* Pras. in Orig. Opp. 
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men who professed to follow Origen mis- 
interpreted and misrepresented him. For 
others he was the personification of opin- 
ions which had been pronounced heretical 
by those who had authority. Here and 
there, however, a bold voice was still raised 
in his defence. “I do not choose,” said 
a bishop, when appealed to to join in the 
condemnation of his writings,* “ to do out- 
rage to a man who has long since fallen 
to sleep in honor; nor am I bold enough 
to undertake a calumnious task in con- 
demning what those before us did not 
reject... .” The historian (a layman) 
who has preserved the anecdote, pauses 
for a moment to point its moral. “ Men,” 
he writes, “of slender ability, who are 
unable to come to the light by their own 
fame, wished to gain distinction by blam- 
ing their betters. . . . Such men’s accusa- 
tions contribute, I maintain, to establish 
his reputation. .. . And they who revile 
Origen forget that they calumniate Atha- 
nasius who praised him. .. .” 

But no individual devotion could turn 
the tide of opinion which had set in against 
Origen before the close of the fifth cen- 
tury. It corresponded with an intellectual 
revolution. For three centuries or more 
Platonic idealism had been supreme. 
Aristotelian realism was now on the point 
of displacing it. The signs of the change 
can be noticed in theology and in politics, 
In one sense it was necessary as a condi- 
tion for the development of medizvalism. 
The institutions of the past, which carried 
with them the noblest memories and sym- 
bolized the old order, were now emptied of 
their true life, and therefore not unmeet to 
fall by the hands of an alien emperor. It 
was the singular and significant fortune of 
Justinian to strike a threefold blow at the 
past —to close the schools of Athens, to 
abolish the consulship at Rome, to procure 
a formal condemnation of Origen. By a 
happy coincidence he warred in each case 
with the dead, and he was not unworthy to 
wage such a conflict which could bring no 
fruit and no glory. It would be idle to 
suppose that such a man could either sym- 
pathize with or understand the difficulties 
or the thoughts of Origen. For good and 
for evil he was wholly cast in the mould of 
formulas. He knew nothing higher than 
an edict. With less knowledge than 
Henry VIII., he aspired to be a defender 
of the faith, and ended by compromising 
his reputation for orthodoxy. The spec- 


_* Theotimus, “ the bishop of Scythia.’ Socr. 1. £. 


vi. 12. 
t Id. vi. 13. 
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tacle is for a moment one of unspeakable 
sadness, Origen condemned on the im- 
peachment of Justinian. But the life of 
the martyr triumphed over the anathemas 
of the persecutor. Justinian could flatter 
himself that he killed again that which 
had no life because it was false: but Ori- 
gen —the preacher of humility and pa- 
tience and reverence and hope and abso- 
lute devotion to the Divine Word — slept 
on calmly in the tomb; and when “ Greece 
rose from the dead,” as it has been finely 
expressed, “with the New Testament in 
her hand,” he rose too to disclose once 
again fresh springs of truth. “I have 
read,” writes Erasmus to our own Colet in 
1504, “a great part of the works of Ori- 
en; and under his teaching I think that I 
ave made good progress; for he opens, 
so to speak, the fountains of theology, and 
indicates the methods of the science.” 
Even while Origen was still held to be 
under the ban of the Church, he exercised 
a strange fascination by the memories of 
his name. His salvation was a question 
of the schools, and was said to have been 
the subject of revelations. An abbot, so 
the story ran, saw him in eternal torment 
with the chief hzresiarchs, Arius and 
Nestorius. On the other hand, it was 
alleged that it had been made known to 
St. Mechtildis * that “ the fate of Samson, 
Solomon, and Origen was kept hidden in 
the divine counsels, in order that the 
strongest, the wisest, and the most learned 
might be filled with salutary fear.” Picus 
of Mirandula maintained in the face of 
violent opposition, that it was “more rea- 
sonable to believe in his salvation than 
not.” A learned Jesuit has composed an 
imaginary account of his trial before the 
court of heaven, with witnesses, advo- 
cates, and accusers, in which he finally 
ives him the benefit of the doubt. “ There 
is a perplexed ss writes a Ger- 
man chronicler of the fifteenth century, 
“in which sundry people engage about 
Samson, Solomon, Trajan, and Origen, 
whether they were saved or not. That I 
leave to the Lord.” 
Such notices serve far more than a mo- 
mentary surprise. They show that Ori- 
en, though practically unknown, still kept 
is hold on the interests of men; that he 
was still an object-of personal love; that 
there.is in the fact of a life of humble self- 
sacrifice something too majestic, too di- 
vine, to be overthrown by the measured 
sentence of an ecclesiastical synod. 
BROOKE F. WESTCOTT. 


* See Bayle, Dict. Origéne, note D. 
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SARAH DE BERENGER. 
BY JEAN INGELOW, 


CHAPTER XII, 


THE return of Amias had, indeed, fol- 
lowed closely on the conclusion of an 
exciting occurrence. 

It was Thursday evening; Felix always 
had full service then, and a sermon. 

This was the favorite religious occasion 
of the week, and (except during the har- 
vest) very well attended. A time-honored 
institution ; the ringers ushered it in with 
a cheerful peal. Then, when days were 
long, the outlying hamlets, and not unfre- 
quently the adjacent parishes, contributed 
their worshippers ; and even some people 
from the little town (former parishioners of 
Felix) would walk over to join, and see 
how he fared. Then every old woman, as 
she came clattering up the brick aisle, felt 
some harmless pride in herself; she knew 
she must be welcome, helping to swell the 
congregation. She looked at Felix, as he 
stood gravely waiting in the desk, and he 
looked at her. 

Then were given out long-winded hymns, 
dear to all the people. Then the rustic 
choir broke out into manifold quavers, and 
sang with a will. Then shrill, sweet voices 
of children answered, and farmers’ wives 
put in like quavers (but more genteelly), 
while the farmers themselves, and the 
farmers’ men, did their share with a gruff 
heartiness, not untuneful. Then, also, the 
“ Methody folk,” having no “Bethel” of 
their own, came to church, and expressed 
their assent to the more penitential prayers 
by an audible sigh and an occasional groan. 
They said of Felix that he was a gracious 
young man, and knew how to hit hard; 
which two qualities they considered to be 
strictly harmonious. 

But his own people gave him a good 
word as well. He had inherited this ser- 
vice from his predecessor, and finding it 
at a convenient hour and popular, kept it 
up with loyal and dutiful care. They said 
of him that “he had no pride; he didn’t 
mind shouting fora poor man. Preached 
just as loud and just as long, he did, in bad 
weather, when he had nobbut a few old 
creeturs and poor Simon Graves the crip- 
ple for congregation, as when the most 
chiefest draper and his lady walked over 
from the town to attend, as well as Mr. 
Pritchard the retired druggist, that kept 
his own gig, and was said to be worth 
some thousands of pounds.” 

It is hardly needful to record that Felix 
did not find the singing ridiculous. It was 





far from perfect praise, but he supposed it 
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must be more acceptable than city. music 
led by an organ, and sung by a paid 
choir. 

There is something very pathetic in the 
worship of the poor and rustic. They 
often think they oblige the clergyman by 
coming to church. And the old have a 
touching humbleness about them; they 
feel a sincere sense of how worthless they 
are in this world, which they could hardly 
have attained unless the young had helped 
them to it. The rich mix the world with 
their prayers, so do the poor; thus — they 
feel that they come and say them with 
their betters. 

So this was a Thursday evening. Felix 
felt the solemn sweetness of the hour, It 
was a Clear, hot time of year, and all the 
doors and windows were open. He had 
an unusually large congregation, and had 
just mounted into the pulpit and given out 
his text, when, to the astonishment of the 
people, instead of beginning to preach, he 
stood bolt upright for an instant; then his 
eyes, as it seemed Sw fell on 
Mrs. Snaith (who sat just facing him), with 
a look of such significance, that she in- 
stantly started up and rushed out at the 
chancel door. 

She thought of the little girls, naturally ; 
what had she in life but them? 

The amazed congregation gaped at him. 
He turned to the schoolmistress, and say- 
ing, “Keep all those children in their 
places,” closed his Bible and exclaimed to 
the people gentrally, “ My friends, remem- 
ber that there are fire-buckets under the 
tower, and that the nearest water is in my 
pond. Mrs. Snaith’s cottage is on fire.” 

The red light from it was already flaring 
high, and making pink the whitewashed 
walls and his gown. It had passed fora 
sunset flush, till from his height he saw 
what it meant; and saw the two little girls 
running hand in hand down the dusty lane, 
with loose hair flying. They were making 
their way, clad only in their white night- 
gowns, towards the church, for there they 
doubtless knew that Mamsey was. 

Thanks to the way in which he had 
arranged his sentence, the mass of the 
people, as they rushed out of church, ran 
round to the tower, and when he himself 
descended, he met the two little girls, 
neither hurt nor frightened, running up to 
the door. Each had a great doll —her 
best doll — under one arm; but when they 
saw him, with childish modesty they sat 
down on a grassy grave, and tucked their 
little feet into their gowns. It was such a 
very hot night, that there was no risk of 
their taking harm from their evening ex- 
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cursion. Not that any one thought of that, 
or thought much about them, excepting 
Felix, who, fearing that Mrs. Snaith might 
not have seen them, and might risk her 
life for their sake, followed on after her at 
the top of his speed, leaving them behind 
with his aunt Sarah. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Sarah, when de- 
scribing the scene afterwards to Amias. 
‘“* There are occasions when decorum and 
dignity are forgotten. If you had seen 
what Felix looked like, rushing down the 
lane with his surplice flying! An exag- 
gerated owl suggested itself, or a ghost 
pursued by its creditors. These are the 
things that give Dissenters such a hold 
when they cry out for Disestablishment. 
However, by the time he overtook the 
clerk, he had got it off; he flung it over 
the old man’s arm, who folded it up, and 
laid it on the grass under a fir-tree.” 

Felix on this occasion found little scope 
for the exercise of courage, and no oppor- 
tunity of giving aid. The dry thatch was 
sending out an even breadth of flame to 
the very middle of the road ; there was (as 
he supposed) no approaching. There was 
great shouting; men as well as women 
were eagerly handing on fire-buckets, while 
he searched the crowd for Mrs. Snaith, 
and was told, to his amazement, that she 
was inside the blazing premises. He had 
scarcely heard it when she emerged from 
them, with a box under her arm. He and 
Mr. Bolton advanced to help her forward, 
Her gown was smoking, and some buck- 
ets of water were thrown all over them 
without ceremony, as their bearers, run- 
ning up with them from the pond, saw the 
state of the case. Mr. Bolton, dripping 
as he was, could not forbear to moralize. 
“ Now, didn’t I tell you, ma’am, ’twas too 
late? Your things were all alight. This 
is one of the occasions when folks may be 
glad their goods ain’t worth much, ’stead 
of risking their precious lives to save 
them. Sit down, there’sa good creature,” 
he continued, as he and Felix conducted 
her to a grassy bank. 

Mrs. Snaith put a small box into the 
hands of Felix, then sat down and wiped 
her face. 

“Your gown’s no better than tinder,” 
continued Mr. Bolton, taking a mean 
advantage of her inability to answer. 
* Choked a’most, I can see. And you’ve 
got me a good suit of clothes spoilt very 
near, and the water, that’s black as ink, 
running over me and Mr. de Berenger, and 
right into our shoes, just because you must 
needs save your Sunday bonnet. There’s 
nothing better in that box, I’ll be bound. 
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And I did tell you your Windsor chairs 
were safe outside, before even we got out 
of church, and your eight-day clock, and 
your best fender and fire-irons.” Here he 
gave himself a shake, and a pool of water 
enlarged itself at his feet. 

“Let her alone,” said Felix, compas- 
sionately. “She thought the children 
were inside. 

“No, sir,” said Mrs. Snaith recovering 
her voice, “ I didn’t.” 

Having thus dissipated his sympathy, 
she got back her box from him, and he 
also felt for the first time how wet he was. 
He, too, felt inclined to moralize. 

A good many buckets of water had by 
this time been flung at the fire, but it 
seemed to send all out in steam again, and 
before ever a straw of the thatch was wet 
and just as the sunset flush faded, all that 
had once been a habitation had gone up or 
gone down. It was not. A thick black 
cloud of pungent smoke brooded still 
among the trees, and a soft, wet heap of 
ashes was lyingin the garden. The shout- 
ing and excitement were over. It had 
been a very old cottage, and built of wood 
and plaster; dry weather had made the 
thatch ready for a spark, which had come 
from the chimney. Well, it had been a 
strange thing to see how fast it had melted 
down, or with what a rage of haste the 
flame and smoke of it had ascended ; but, 
after all, the people considered it had not 
been what any one could call a tragical 
sight: nobody was injured, and there 
was hardly any property in it worth men- 
tioning. 

Felix was a little hoarse the next morn- 
ing, after his wetting, when Mrs. Snaith 
knocked at his study door, and asked if 
she might speak with him. 

She and her children had slept at the rec- 
tory; her eight-day clock had been accom- 
modated in the kitchen, and was diligently 
ticking and striking against the clock of 
the house. Her Windsor chairs, also her 
fender and fire-irons, some bedding, and a 
few toys, were disposed about a large, 
empty room. No need to apologize for 
their presence in it; they made it look 
more habitable. 

These things had been saved by the first 
man who discovered the fire, and who had 
carried the two little girls down-stairs be- 
fore he gave the alarm. 

Mrs. Snaith, over and above a sort of 
contrition for the trouble her goods had 
caused in their burning—or saving, as 
the case might be—was much vexed at 
the drenching Mr. de Berenger had got, 
and the cold it had evidently given him. 
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Felix» had fortunately been only ar- 
rayed at the time in a rusty old camlet 
cassock ; it was still in course of being 
slowly dried at the kitchen fire. Joliffe 
said it could take no damage; it was past 
that. This was a secret source of com- 
fort to Mrs. Snaith. But she longed to 
explain matters, and she wanted to know 
what had been done with her box. As 
Felix opened the door to let her enter, she 
felt a certain hint of disapproval in his 
voice, hoarse though it was. 

“ If you please, sir,” she began, “ might 
I see if the things in my box are safe ?” 

“Oh, your box,” he answered, looking 
about him. “What did I do with it? 
There it is—just inside the fender. 
You risked a great deal for that box, Mrs. 
Snaith.” 

He was sitting now at his writing-table, 
and, pointing with his pen at the scorched 
and smoky article, was surprised to see the 
eagerness with which she darted upon it, 
as she replied, “ Well, yes, sir; but what 
else could I do? If Id lost that, I should 
never have forgave myself. I didn’t ought 
to have kept it in the copper, but I thought 
it was a safe place, too.” 

She set it on the table before him. 

“ This is a sort of thing that people call 
a bandbox, is it not?” he inquired. “ You 
surely kept nothing valuable in it?” 

“Yes, sir, I did. I thought, in case of 
thieves, they would never think of looking 
in a bandbox for what I’d got. It’s full 
of papers and things, sir. All I have for 
maintaining the children, and schooling 
them, and that.” 

Felix was struck with astonishment 
when she opened it, and began to lay its 
contents before him. 

“Why, this is property,” he exclaimed, 
taking up a paper. “This is a United 
States bond, payable to bearer. If this 
had been burnt, the money it brings in 
would have been lost, forfeited, and, as far 
as I know, irreclaimable.” 

“ Yes, I know, sir. I was fully warned.” 

“ By whom?” 

Mrs. Snaith was not to be caught; she 
made an evident pause here, choosing her 
words. 

“ By him that gave them over to me, sir. 
He advised me to turn them into another 
kind of property so soon as I could. But 
I never could exactly make out how. And 
I was afraid it might be found out.” 

She stopped and colored, as if vexed 
with herself, when she had said these last 
words. He made as if he had not heard 
them ; and she had such trust in him, and 
in his gentle manhood, that observing this, 
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she felt safe again, as if she had not made 
that little slip of the tongue. 

“ Where is the list? You have a list of 
the papers, of course,” continued Felix; 
and he had scarcely any doubt that he 
should be shown his cousin John de Be- 
renger’s handwriting. 

“T have no list, sir.” 

Felix, full of surprise, paused again. 
He had set a chair for her opposite to him- 
self, and as she took out paper after paper, 
and handed them to him across the narrow 
table, he received each and scanned it with 
curiosity and interest. 

“ Would you like me to make a list for 

ou?” he said at last. 

“T should be much obliged to you, sir. 
Most of them have numbers — I’ve no- 
ticed that; and I have some of the num- 
bers in my memory.” 

“Do I understand that no list, even of 
the numbers, was given you?” 

“ No, sir,” she replied, as if apologizing 
for the donor. “It were rather a hasty 
thing, and a legal document cost money.” 

“ A legal document! Well, Mrs. Snaith ” 
— here he paused; he would not mention 
a name, she having so carefully and point- 
edly refrained from doing so — “ Well, 
Mrs. Snaith, 4e showed great confidence 
in you that gave these papers over to your 
charge.” 

“‘ He hadn’t any choice, sir,” she put in, 
but rather faintly. (“I'll be bound he 
hadn’t!” thought Felix.) And she con- 
tinued her senfence, “ And it was no more 
than my due to have them.” 

“Still, as I said, it was a great mark of 
confidence,” continued Felix, “ and far be 
it from me to show less. But I may say, 
and I do, that it was a strange act of im- 
prudence in you to keep this property by 
you in such a form, specially though (as 
you admit) you were expressly warned not 
todo so. Since you lived here you have, 
as I remember, taken a journey several 
times. Did you carry this box with you?” 

“Yes, sir; I went to get what they call 
the dividends paid. I fared to think I 
ought not to trouble you about this, but 
now you have come to know ——” 

“ Well, Mrs. Snaith?” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind the trouble 
of letting me understand how to turn them 
into something safer —invest them over 
again. You see, sir, if I were to die, it 
would be very awkward.” 

“Very, indeed,” said Felix, gravely; 
“because, for anything that appears to the 
contrary, this property is absolutely yours ; 
so that, if you died, not a shilling of it 
could be claimed for the children. I say,” 
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he continued, seeing her look amazed, 
“that the two children, being no relation 
to you, could not, in case of your death, 
claim to possess what is only payable to 
Hannah Snaith. Your own relations might 
claim it, you see, and the children would 
actually be cut out.” 

Mrs. Snaith, on hearing this, turned ex- 
tremely pale. She saw that she herself 
was, in case she died, so acting .as to cut 
her children out of the money which she 
only cared to have for their sake. What 
had she not sacrificed already for them? 
How should she learn to do anything 
more ? 

“ But surely there is a_ will,” continued 
Felix, the strangeness of John’s supposed 
conduct growing on him. “No doubt, 
though you may not be aware of it, some 
other person, some other guardian, must 
have been appointed to meet such a case.” 

Mrs. Snaith, still very pale, was silent. 
If she had only said so much as “I do not 
= he would have been better satis- 

ed. 

“TI take for granted that the person, 
whoever he was, that made over this prop- 
erty to you, did so in full confidence that it 
would be faithfully spent on and for these 
children.” 

To this appeal she still made no reply. 
She had for some time seen no cause to 
fear that her wretched husband would 
ever find her; she had left behind her, at 
present divided among her own relations, 
so much of the income as she felt it her 
duty to let him take, and she meant the 
children to inherit the remainder. “I may 
die any day,” was the thought now press- 
ing on her, “and so sure as I die, they 
would advertise for my relations, let them 
have it, and, unless they found out the 
truth, which would be still worse, my 
dears would be left penniless.” 

“ Sir,” she said at last, “if it please the 
Lord, I hope I shall live to see my — 
dear — young ladies grow up.” 

The slignt, the undefinable air of disap- 
proval, daunted her. She was so much 
puzzled, so much agitated by the percep- 
tion of how nearly she had lost everything, 
and by his remark as to the children not 
being related to her, that she had no intel- 
ligence at liberty for noticing that disap- 
proval was an odd sensation for a man to 
exhibit concerning a matter that was no 
affair of his. Still less did she think of 
Sir Samuel's former notion, as perhaps 
shared by Felix. She never doubted that 


the old man had received a letter from his 
son, which had set the matter at rest. 
She often thought he had gone away be 
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cause he was proudly angry that he ever 
should have been so deceived, and should 
have demeaned himself to come and ques- 
tion her. 

There was Sarah, to be sure — the chil- 
dren were still allowed to call her coz— 
but Sarah was so inconsequent, so wrong- 
headed, that she and her doings hardly 
seemed to count. 

“JT have been very foolish, I own, sir,” 
she said at last in a tone of apology, for, 
as has just been explained, the reason of 
his disapproval was hidden from her. 
“What do you think it would be best for 
me to do now?” 

“JI am not a very good man of busi- 
ness,” Felix answered, “ but I think this 
property could not be invested in the 
names of the two children — only by guar- 
dians or trustees, for their benefit.” Then 
he paused tothink, “Iam the more likely 
to be right in this notion, because it has 
not been done already; but I can easily 
ascertain. If you consent to its being in- 
vested for them,” he continued, “I will 
agree to be one of the guardians you be- 
ing the other.” 

Amazing kindness! remarkable conde- 
scension! Mrs, Snaith could not hear it 
and keep her seat. She rose and curtsied. 
“Sir, you are very kind; I am deeply 
obliged to you,” she answered very high 
flattered, and also very much Sentenced. 
“I never could have hoped for such good- 
ness ; but it’s just like you, sir.” 

Why was it “like” in Mrs. Snaith’s 
opinion? Because Felix stood godfather 
to half the children baptized in his parish ; 
because he let himself be called, at all un- 
timely hours, to comfort the sick ; because 
he had housed her goods, and helped to 
carry them in as a matter of course; be- 
cause she had more than once seen him 
carry the market-basket of a poor, rheu- 
matic old woman, and lend her the aid of 
his arm as well to help her home — these 
were some of the reasons why it was “ like 
him” to propose being guardian to her 
little treasures. 

Felix looked up when, again seating her- 
self, she pushed the papers towards him, 
as if giving them over to his charge for 

ood and all. 

The shadow of a smile crossed his face. 
He did not see that it was so very kind ; 
but the tinge of disapproval vanished. 

“ You consent, then?” 

“Yes, sir, I consent, and thank you 
kindly; but I am that circumstanced, as | 
can only say I consent unless Ae should 
interfere that may be able to interfere.” 

“* Now what does she mean by that?” 
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thought Felix, still strong in the notion 
that he was to be guardian to John de 
Berenger’s children. ‘Can she mean old 
Sam ?: I suppose she does.” 

But though his face was full of cogita- 
tion, the sunshine of approval had come 
back to it— he was even feeling that he 
had wronged her; and when she said 
would he lock the papers up in some safe 
place, and do as he pleased about invest- 
ments, he felt suddenly that he did not 
want such perfect liberty as that. “TI 
shall do nothing without consulting a law- 
yer,” he said, “and you will be so good as 
to take care of the list I have made.” 

“Hadn’t you better keep it, sir?” she 
answered, in her simplicity; “it would 
save you the trouble of making another.” 

“No, Mrs. Snaith,” he answered, and 
laughed and held out his hand, as he gen- 
erally did to his parishioners. So she 
shook hands with him and left the room, 
feeling as if she should like to serve him 
all her days. 

When she had retired, Felix again 
looked over the papers. “ All made paya- 
ble to bearer — that bearer, Hannah 
Snaith.” Now, if John de Berenger had 
made that money over to her during his 
lifetime, it must have been to protect it, so 
that it could not be recognized as his, and 
claimed by his creditors. He must have 
trusted her; and she had proved worthy 
of his trust as regarded her honesty. As 
regarded her prudence —no! 

Felix leaned his chin on one hand, and 
turning over those papers with the other, 
began to puzzle himself with a problem 
which he stated wrongly, and which, con- 
sequently, could have no right answer. 

The problem was this. 

“ As John de Berenger had died deeply 
in debt, could this money (invested in the 
name of Hannah Snaith) be considered in 
fairness to belong to Azs children; was it 
not the property of his creditors? Had 
he not proved, by the course he had taken, 
in order to conceal or protect it from them, 
that it was in justice theirs? 

“That depends,” Felix presently 
thought, “on how John got the money. 
Wait a minute. This woman, Hannah 
Snaith, has repeatedly declared that she 
knew nothing about John. After all, why 
may not this be true? Why may not the 
money have come through his wife, who- 
ever she was ? 

“No, that won’t do. ‘By Aim that 
made them over to me,’ she said. Well, 
— should it not have been the wife’s 
father? 





“Let me think this out. If John did 
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marry, as I suppose is certain (at least, one 
of the few things Hannah Snaith has posi- 
tively declared, is that these children were 
born in wedlock, and that she could easily 
prove it if necessary) — as he did marry, I 
will therefore say he must be supposed to 
have married that poor, pretty young creat- 
ure, the Baptist minister’s daughter, whom 
he harped upon to me for years, fell in 
love with when she was only fifteen, as he 
saw her passing to and from school — 
Fanny Tindale (neither child is called 
Fanny, by-the-by). Well, let us say that 
after her father moved away to somewhere 
in Lincolnshire, I think it was, John went 
and married Fanny Tindale. I know she 
died some time ago. Suppose her father, 
a vulgar old fellow, but not particularly 
poor that I am aware of, saved, or at any 
rate died possessed of, what I now see be- 
fore me — I am sure I have heard that he 
too is dead —of course his care would be 
to prevent John from ever touch‘ng his 
money ; but if he died before his daughter, 
he may have feared lest somehow it might 
be got hold of by the creditors, and may 
have chosen to trust it to a person whom 
he knew, and no relation, in the faith of 
her honesty. Her being more of his class 
in life than of John’s, is much in favor of 
the theory. And this is in favor of it too, 
that by all I know of her —and I know her 
now pretty well—I seem to be assured 
that she is not a person who would lend 
herself to any scheme that she knew to be 
dishonest.” 

Felix de Berenger, having thus stated 
his problem, thought the better of himself 
for finding an answer to it so convincing 
and so complete. 

“TI wonder I never thought of this be- 
fore,” he observed, as with a satisfied air 
he locked up Hannah Snaith’s papers. 
“ Poor little waifs! Yes, I see it all.” 

An uncomfortable reflection sometimes 
presses on us, to the effect that the world 
is full of people who think they have an 
answer to most of the problems of life, or 
at least to such as more especially concern 
their own lives. Who think so — but we 
are sure they are mistaken. And is it not 
possible — just possible—though to the 
last degree improbable, that we, we our- 
selves, may be? No, that flash of intelli- 
gence crossing the shady chambers of 
thought, is soon put out; of such reflec- 
tions the human mind is always impa- 
tient. 

Yet a great many of us know no more 
of the answers to such problems as lie 
close about us, and most concern us, than 
did the Reverend Felix de Berenger in 
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this recorded instance, and nevertheless 
we, perhaps, as he did, bring a great 
deal of good out of the mistaken circum- 
stances. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD.* 


IT is an open secret to the few who know 
it, but a mystery and a stumbling-block to 
the many, that Science and Poetry are own 
sisters; insomuch that in those branches 
of scientific inquiry which are most ab- 
stract, most formal, and most remote from 
the grasp of the ordinary sensible imagina- 
tion, a higher power of imagination akin to 
the creative insight of the poet is most 
needed and most fruitful of lasting work. 
This living and constructive energy pro- 
jects itself out into the world at the same 
time that it assimilates the surrounding 
world to itself. When it is joined with 
quick perception and delicate sympathies, 
it can work the miracle of piercing the 
barrier that separates one mind from an- 
other, and becomes a personal charm. It 
can be known only in its operation, and is 
by its very nature incommunicable and 
indescribable. Yet this faculty, when a 
man is gifted with it, seems to gather up 
the best of his life, so that the man always 
transcends every work shapen and sent 
forth by him ; his presence is full of it, and 
it lightens the air his friends breathe ; it 
commands not verbal assent to proposi- 
tions or intellectual acquiescence in argu- 
ments, but the conviction of being in the 
sphere of a vital force for which nature 
must make room. 

Therefore, when, being happy in that we 
knew and saw these things, and have re- 
ceived the imperishable gifts, we must 
unhappily speak of the friend who gave 
them as having passed from us, it becomes 
nothing less than a duty to attempt the 
impossible task; to describe that which 
admits of no description, and communicate 
that for which words are but blundering 
messengers. And perhaps it may not be 
in vain; for a voice which is in itself weak 
may strengthen the kindred notes that 
vibrate in other memories touched by the 
same power, and those we know to be very 
many. For this power, when it works for 
fellowship and not ambition, wins for its 
wearer the love of all sorts and conditions 
of men, and this was marked in Clifford 


* This paper is part of the introduction to the forthe 
coming collection of Prof. Clifford’s essays, shortly to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
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by all who had to do with him even a little. 
More than this, our words may peradven- 
ture strike farther, though by no force or 
skill of their own, and stir some new accord 
in imaginations favorably attuned for the 
impulse. The discourses and writings 
which are now to be collected will indeed 
testify to the intellectual grasp and acute- 
ness that went to the making of them. 
Clifford’s earnestness and simplicity, too, 
are fairly enough presented to the reader, 
and the clearness of his expression is such 
that any comment by way of mere expla- 
nation would be impertinent. But of the 
winning felicity of his manner, the varied 
and flexible play of his thought, the almost 
boundless range of his human interests 
and sympathies, his writing tells —at least, 
so it seems to those who really knew him 
— nothing or very little. To say a word 
or two in remembrance of one’s friend is 
but natural; and in these days excuse is 
hardly needed for saying it in public. But 
here this is the least part of the matter 
in hand. Personal desires and aims are 
merged in the higher responsibility of tell- 
ing the world that it has lost a man of 
genius; a responsibility which must be 
accepted even with the knowledge that it 
cannot be adequately discharged. 

Not many weeks had passed of my first 
year at Trinity when it began to be noised 
about that among the new minor scholars 
there was a young man of extraordinary 
mathematical powers, and eccentric in ap- 
pearance, habits, and opinions. He was 
reputed, and at the time with truth, an 
ardent High Churchman. I think it was 
then a more remarkable thing at Cam- 
bridge than it would be now, the evangeli- 
cal tradition of Simeon and his school 
being still prevalent. This was the first I 
heard of Clifford; and for some two years 
he continued to be nothing more to me 
than a name and a somewhat enigmatic 
person. In the course of our third year 
circumstances brought us together: it is 
difficult to remember the beginnings of a 
friendship that seems as if it must always 
have been, but to the best of my recollec- 
tion there was nothing very sudden or 
rapid in our closer approach. I should 
assign about six months as the interval 
filled by the transition from acquaintance 
to intimacy. At an early stage in my 
knowledge of him I commer being struck 
by the daring versatility of his talk. Even 
then there was no subject on which he was 
not ready with something in point, gen- 
erally of an unexpected kind; and his 
unsurpassed power of mathematical expo- 
sition was already longing to find exercise. 


I shall be pardoned for giving a concrete 
instance which may be in itself trivial. In 
the analytical treatment of statics there 
occurs a proposition called Ivory’s theo- 
rem concerning the attractions of an ellip- 
soid. The text-books demonstrate it by a 
formidable apparatus of co-ordinates and 
integrals, such as we were wont to call a 
grind. Ona certain day in the long vaca- 
tion of 1866, which Clifford and I spent at 
Cambridge, I was not a little exercised by 
the theorem in question, as I suppose 
many students have been before and since. 
The chain of symbolic proof seemed arti- 
ficial and dead; it compelled the under- 
standing but failed to satisfy the reason. 
After reading and learning the proposition 
one still failed to see what it was all about. 
Being out for a walk with Clifford, I opened 
my perplexities to him; I think I can re- 
call the very spot. What he said I do not 
remember in detail, which is not surpris- 
ing, as I have had no occasion to remem- 
ber anything about Ivory’s theorem these 
twelve years. But I know that as he spoke 
he appeared not to be working out a ques- 
tion, but simply telling what he saw. 
Without any diagram or symbolic aid he 
described the geometrical conditions on 
which the solution depended, and they 
seemed to stand out visibly in space. 
There were no longer consequences to be 
deduced, but real and evident facts which 
only required to be seen. And this one 
instance, fixed in my memory as the first 
that came to my knowledge, represents 
both Clifford’s theory of what teaching 
ought to be, and his constant way of carry- 
ing it out in his discourses and conversa- 
tion on mathematical and scientific sub- 
jects. So whole and complete was the 
vision that for the time the only strange 
thing was that anybody should fail to see 
it in the same way. When one endeav- 
ored to call it up again, and not till then, it 
became clear that the magic of genius had 
been at work, and that the common sight 
had been raised to that higher perception 
by the power which makes and transforms 
ideas, the conquering and masterful quality 
of the human mind which Goethe called in 
one word das Démonische. 

A soul eager for new mastery and ever 
looking forward cares little to dwell upon 
the past; and Clifford was not much apt 
to speak of his own earlier life, or indeed 
of himself at all. Hence I am indebted to 
his wife and to other friends for what little 
I am able to say of the time before I knew 
him. William Kingdon Clifford was born 
at Exeter on the 4th of May, 1845; his 





father was a well-known and active citizen, 
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and filled the office of justice of the peace. 
His mother he lost early in life ; he inher- 
ited from her, probably some of his genius, 
and almost certainly the deep-seated con- 
stitutional weakness, ill paired with rest- 
less activity of nerve and brain, which was 
the cause of his premature loss. He was 
educated at Exeter till 1860, when he was 
sent to King’s College, London, not with- 
out distinction already won in the Univer- 
sity local examinations. At school he 
showed little taste for the ordinary games, 
but made himself proficient in gymnastics ; 
a pursuit which at Cambridge he carried 
out, in fellowship with a few like-minded 
companions, not only into the performance 
of the most difficult feats habitual to the 
gymnasium, but into the invention of 
other new and adventurous ones. But (as 
he once said himself of Dr. Whewell) his 
nature was to touch nothing without leav- 
ing some stamp of invention upon it. His 
accomplishments in this kind were the 
only ones in which he ever manifested 
pride. When he took his degree there 
was a paragraph in Bed/’s Life pointing 
out, for the rebuke of those who might 
suppose manly exercises incompatible with 
intellectual distinction, that the second 
wrangler, Mr. Clifford, was also one of 
the most daring athletes of the University. 
This paragraph gave him far more lively 
pleasure than any of the more serious and 
academical marks of approval which he 
had earned. In after years he did not 
keep up his gymnastic practice with any- 
thing like regularity; but he was with 
great difficulty induced to accept the ne- 
cessity of completely abandoning it when 
it was known to be positively injurious to 
his health. 

At King’s College his peculiar mathe- 
matical abilities came to the front, but not 
so as to exclude attention to other sub- 
jects. Clifford was at various times and 
in various ways marked out for honorable 
mention in classics, modern history, and 
English literature. His knowledge of the 
classics, though he did not cultivate the 
niceties of scholarship, was certainly as 
sound and extensive as that of many pro- 
fessedly classical students ; and, like all 
his knowledge, it was vital. If he made 
use of it for quotation or otherwise, it was 
not because the passage or circumstance 
was Classical, but because it was the thing 
he wanted to illustrate his own thought. 
Of history he knew a good deal; he was 
fond of historical reading throughout his 
life, and had a ready command of parallels 
and analogies between widely remote times 
and countries, sometimes too ingenious to 





bear criticism. I doubt if he ever studied 
historical works very critically; it seems 
to me that he regarded history in a poeti- 
cal rather than a scientific spirit, seeing 
events in a series of vivid pictures which 
had the force of present realities as each 
came in turn before the mind’s eye. Thus 
he threw himself into the past with a 
dramatic interest, and looked on the civil- 
ized world as a field where the destinies of 
man are fought out in a secular contest 
between the powers of good and evil, 
rather than as a scene of the development 
and interaction of infinite and infinitely 
complex motives. This, indeed, in a 
meagre and far cruder form, is essentially 
the popular view; the sort of history upon 
which most people are still brought up 
divides men, actions, and institutions into 
good and bad according to the writer’s 
present notions of what might and ought 
to be, and distributes blessing and cursing 
without more ado. Only Clifford, accept- 
ing to some extent the popular or pictorial 
way of looking at history, took on most 
questions the unpopular side, and so found 
himself in collision with current opinions. 
He had a fair general knowledge of En- 
glish literature (by which I mean consider- 
ably more than is yet supposed necessary 
for an Englishman’s education), with a 
preference for modern poetry, and espe- 
cially for such as gave expression to his 
own ideas. I do not think he cared much 
for the use of language as a fine art, though 
he had a great appreciation of arrange- 
ment and composition. His own style, 
always admirably clear and often eloquent, 
was never elaborate ; for we cannot fairly 
count the studied ornament of his college 
declamations, which were not only pro- 
duced while he was an undergraduate, but 
for an occasion which justified some spe- 
cial aiming at rhetorical effect. Much of 
his best work was actually spoken before it 
was written. He gave most of his public 
lectures with no visible preparation beyond 
very short notes, and the outline seemed to 
be filled in without effort or hesitation. 
Afterwards he would revise the lecture 
from a shorthand-writer’s report, or some- 
times write down from memory almost ex- 
actly what he had said. It fell out now 
and then, however, that neither of these 
things was done; and in such cases there 
is now no record of the lecture at all. 
Once or twice he tried writing part of the 
lecture beforehand, but found it only an 
embarrassment in the delivery. I believe 
the only one wholly put in writing in the 
first instance was “ Ethics of Religion,” 
which he was unable to deliver himself. I 
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cannot find anything showing early apti- 
tude for acquiring languages ; but that he 
had it and was fond of exercising it in 
later life is certain. One practical reason 
for it was the desire of being able to read 
mathematical papers in foreign journals; 
but this would not account for his taking 
up Spanish, of which he acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge in the course of a tour to 
the Pyrenees. When he was at Algiers in 
1876 he began Arabic, and made progress 
enough to followin a general way a course 
of lessons given in that language. He 
read modern Greek fluently, and at one 
time he was curious about Sanskrit. He 
even spent some time on hieroglyphics. 
A new language is a riddle before it is con- 
quered, a power in the hand afterwards: 
to Clifford every riddle was a challenge, 
and every chance of new power a divine 
opportunity to be seized. Hence he was 
likewise interested in the various modes of 
conveying and expressing language in- 
vented for special purposes, such as the 
Morse alphabet and shorthand. One of 
his ideas about education was that chil- 
dren might learn these things at an early 
age, perhaps in play, so as to grow up no 
less familiar with them than with common 
printing and writing. I have forgotten to 
mention his command of French and Ger- 
man, the former of which he knew very 
well, and the latter quite sufficiently; I 
think his German reading was mostly in 
the direction of philosophy and mathe- 
matics. 

In 1863 Clifford came up with a minor 
scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
in his third year (to continue for the pres- 
ent on the line of his literary accomplish- 
ments) he won the declamation prize 
with a very brilliant discourse on Sir W. 
Raleigh, partly cast in the form of quasi- 
dramatic dialogues, and accordingly had 
to deliver the annual oration at the Com- 
memoration of Benefactors in December. 
His subject was a panegyric of the late 
master of the college, Dr. Whewell, whose 
death was then recent. It was treated in 
an original and unexpected manner, Dr. 
Whewell’s claim to admiration and emula- 
tion being put on the ground of his intel- 
lectual life exemplifying in an eminent 
degree the active and creating faculty. 
“Thought is powerless except it make 
something outside of itself: the thought 
which conquers the world is not contem- 
plative but active. And it is this that I 
am asking you to worship to-day.” Taking 
this oration as a whole, it must be con- 
sidered as a four de force, giving glimpses 
.and undetermined promises of speculative 





power. But there occurred in it an apo- 
logue which caught the attention of some 
good judges at the time, and so well illus- 
trates the fanciful and sportive side of Clif- 
ford’s mind that I shall here transcribe it. 

“Once upon a time — much longer than 
six thousand years ago—the Trilobites 
were the only people that had eyes; and 
they were only just beginning to have 
them, and some even of the Trilobites had 
as yet no signs of coming sight. So that 
the utmost they could know was that they 
were living in darkness, and that perhaps 
there was such a thing as light. But at 
last one of them got so far advanced that 
when he happened to come to the top of 
the water in the daytime he saw the 
sun. So he went down and told the others 
that in general the world was light, but 
there was one great light which caused it 
all. Then they killed him for disturbing 
the commonwealth ; but they considered it 
impious to doubt that in general the world 
was light, and that there was one great 
light which caused it all. And they had 
great disputes about the manner in which 
they had come to know this. Afterwards 
another of them got so far advanced that 
when he happened to come to the top of 
the water in the night-time he saw the 
stars. So he went down and told the oth- 
ers that in general the world was dark, but 
that nevertheless there was a great num- 
ber of little lights in it. Then they killed 
him for maintaining false doctrines: but 
from that time there was a division amongst 
them, and all the Trilobites were split into 
two parties, some maintaining one thing 
and some the other, until such time as so 
many of them had learned to see that there 
could be no doubt about the matter.” 

The interpretation was barely indicated 
on this occasion; but it is worked out in 
another Cambridge MS. which must have 
been written shortly afterwards, and in 
which the apologue stands first as a kind 
of text. It was nothing less than a theory 
of the intellectual growth of mankind ; and 
the position was that, as the physical 
senses have been gradually developed out 
of confused and uncertain impressions, so 
a set of intellectual senses or zuzsights are 
still in course of development, the opera- 
tion of which may ultimately be expected 
to be as certain and immediate as our ordi- 
nary sense-perceptions. 

This theory may be traced in the dis- 
course “On some of the Conditions of 
Mental Development,” delivered in March, 
1868, which stands first in the present col- 
lection ; and for that reason I make special 
mention of it. Otherwise it was only one 
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inventive experiment among many. I 
should far exceed my limits if I were to 
attempt any account of the various forms 
of speculation, physical, metaphysical, and 
ethical, through which Clifford ranged in 
the first few years after his degree. Not 
that he was constantly changing his opin- 
ions, as a superficial observer might have 
thought; he was seeking for definite prin- 
ciples, and of set purpose made his search 
various and widespread. He had a singu- 
lar power of taking up any theory that 
seemed to him at all worth investigating, 
realizing it, working it out, and making it 
completely his own for the time being, and 
yet all the while consciously holding it as 
an experiment, and being perfectly ready 
to give it up when found wanting. 
Clifford’s mathematical course at Cam- 
bridge was a struggle between the exigen- 
cies of the tripos and his native bent for 
independent reading and research going 
far beyond the subjects of the examina- 
tion; and the tripos had very much the 
worst of it. If there was any faculty in 
which he was entirely wanting, it was the 
examination faculty. On this subject I am 
not competent to speak with certainty, but 
it is my belief that, from the point of view 
to which the class-list is an end in itself, 
Clifford omitted most of the things he 
ought to have read, and read everything he 
ought not to have read. Nevertheless his 
powers of original work carried him so far 
that he came out second wrangler in the 
tripos of 1867, and was also second Smith’s 
prizeman. I am fortunately able to quote 
on this head the statement of one of our 
first living analysts, Professor Sylvester :— 


Like the late Dr. Whewell, Professor Clerk 
Maxwell, and Sir William Thomson, Mr. 
Clifford was second wrangler at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. I believe there is little 
doubt that he might easily have been first of 
his year had he chosen to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the university curriculum instead 
of pursuing his studies, while still an under- 
graduate, in a more extended field, and with a 
view rather to self-culture than to the acquisi- 
tion of immediate honor or emolument. 


This pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, and without even such regard to col- 
lateral interests as most people would 
think a matter of common prudence, was 
the leading character of Clifford’s work 
throughout his life. The discovery of 
truth was for him an end in itself, and the 
proclamation of it, or of whatever seemed 
to lead to it, a duty of primary and para- 
mount obligation. This had something to 
do with the fascination of his teaching; 





he never seemed to be imposing dogmas 
on his hearers, but to be leading them into 
the enjoyment of a common possession. 
He did not tell them that knowledge was 
priceless and truth beautiful; he made 
them feel it. He gave them not formulas, 
but ideas. Again I can appeal to a wit- 
ness of undoubted authority. The follow- 
ing words were written in 1871 by a man 
in no way given to unmeasured expression 
of his mind, and as eminent in mathemat- 
ical physics as the author of the statement 
I have already cited is in pure mathemat- 
ics, I mean Professor Clerk Maxwell: — 


The peculiarity of Mr. Clifford’s researches, 
which in my opinion points him out as the 
right man for a chair of mathematical science, 
is that they tend not to the elaboration of ab- 
struse theorems by ingenious calculations, but 
to the elucidation of scientific ideas by the 
concentration upon them of clear and steady 
thought. The pupils of such a teacher not 
only obtain clearer views of the subjects 
taught, but are encouraged to cultivate in 
themselves that power of thought which is so 
liable to be neglected amidst the appliances of 
education, 


I shall not attempt to enter in more de- 
tailon the amount and character of Clif- 
ford’s subsequent contributions to mathe- 
matical science, having reason to hope that 
this task will shortly be undertaken by 
competent hands and in a more appropri- 
ate connection. But in an introduction to 
his philosophical writings it is fitting to 
call attention to the manner in which he 
brought mathematical conceptions to bear 
upon philosophy. He took much pleasure 
in the speculative constructions of imagi- 
nary or non-Euclidean systems of space- 
relations which have been achieved by 
Continental geometers, partly because they 
afforded a congenial field for the combined 
exercise of scientific intuition and unbri- 
dled fancy. He liked talking about imag- 
inary geometry, as a matter of pure amuse- 
ment, to any one interested in it. But at 
the same time he attached a serious import 
to it. He was the first in this country, as 
Helmholtz in Germany, to call attention to 
the philosophical importance of these new 
ideas with regard to the question of the 
nature and origin of geometrical knowl- 
edge. His opinion on this point is briefly 
expressed in the lectures “ On the Philos- 
ophy of the Pure Sciences.” He intended 
to recast and expand these, and doubtless 
would have amplified this particular dis- 
cussion. It will be seen that he consid- 
ered Kant’s position in the matter of 
“transcendental zsthetic” to be wholly 
unassailable if it was once admitted that 











geometrical knowledge is really exact and 
universal. The ordinary arguments for 
the derivative nature of axioms appeared 
to him ingenious but hopeless attempts to 
escape from this fatal admission. And it 
may be said in general terms that he hada 
much fuller appreciation of the merit and 
the necessity of Kant’s work than most 
adherents of the English school of psy- 
chology. Of course I do not inthale 
Professor Huxley, whose testimony to 
Kant in his little book on Hume is as un- 
mistakable as it is weighty. 

Few words will suffice to set down the 
remaining facts of Clifford’s life, or what 
we are accustomed to call facts because 
they can be dated and made equally known 
to everybody, as if that made them some- 
how more real than the passages and 
events which in truth decide the issues of 
life and fix the courses of a man’s work. 
In 1868 he was elected a fellow of Trinity 
College, and after spending rather more 
than two years at Cambridge, he was in 
1871 appointed to the professorship of 
applied mathematics at University College, 
London. Meanwhile he had taken part 
in the English eclipse expedition of 1870: 
his letters of that time show keen enjoy- 
ment of the new experience of men and 
cities, and of the natural beauty of the 
Mediterranean coasts, which he was to 
visit again, as fate would have it, only on 
the sad and fruitless errand of attempting 
to recover strength when it was too late. 
In June, 1874, he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society; he might have been 
proposed at a much earlier time, but had 
then declined, turning it off with the re- 
mark that he did not want to be respect- 
able yet. And such was the absence in 
him of anything like vanity or self-asser- 
tion, that when his scruples were over- 
come, and his election took place, he was 
the last person from whom his friends 
heard of it. I did not know it myself till 
several months later. Onthe 7th of April, 
1875, he married Lucy, daughter of Mr. 
John Lane, and granddaughter of Brand- 
ford Lane, of Barbados. This was the 
occasion of the only voluntary leave of 
absence he ever took from his lectures at 
University College, when he characteristi- 
cally informed his class that he was obliged 
to be absent on important business, which 
would probably not occur again. Clifford’s 
house was thenceforward (as, indeed, his 
rooms, both at Cambridge and in London, 
had already been) the meeting-point of a 
numerous body of friends, in which almost 
every possible variety of taste and opinion 
was represented, and many of whom had 
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nothing else in common. The scientific 
element had naturally a certain predom- 
inance; and with Clifford, as with other 
men, a close friendship implied, as a rule, 
some sort of general coincidence in senti- 
ments and aims, personal and intellectual 
concord being apt to go together. But he 
cared for sympathy, not for agreement; 
coincidence in actual results was indiffer- 
ent to him. He wrote of a very near and 
dear friend (G. Crotch, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge), whose death preceded 
his own by some years: “ We never agreed 
upon results, but we always used the same 
method with the same object.” Much 
more would it be an utter mistake to sup- 
pose that Clifford was a scientific fanatic 
who reserved his social qualities for peo- 
ple who happened to accept his theories, 
or that he could not be at his ease and 
make the charm of his presence felt among 
persons who did not care for theories at 
all. It was possible to take offence at 
certain passages in his writings, but im- 
possible not to like the man; and some of 
those to whom Clifford’s published opin- 
ions were naturally most repugnant, but 
who had the opportunity of personal inter- 
course with him, were by no means the 
last to express their sympathy and anxiety 
when the threatenings of the disease which 
carried him off became apparent. This 
charm remained with him to his very last 
days; even when he was in an enfeebled 
and almost prostrate condition there were 
those who conceived for him and his, upon 
sudden and casual acquaintance, an affec- 
tion and good-will which bore such fruit of 
kindly deeds as men usually look for only 
from the devotion ripened by long famil- 
iarity. Something of this was due to the 
extreme openness and candor of his con- 
versation; something to the quickness 
with which he read the feelings of others, 
and the delicacy and gentleness with which 
he adapted himself to them; something, 
perhaps most, to a certain undefinable 
simplicity in which the whole man seemed 
to be revealed, and the whole moral beauty 
of his character to be grounded. It was 
by this simplicity, one may suppose, that 
he was endeared from his early days to 
children. He always took delight in being 
with them, and appeared to have a special 
gift of holding their attention. That he 
did not live to teach his own children is 
deeply to be regretted not only for their 
sake, but for the interest of education as 
a science and an art. What he could do 
for the amusement of children (and of all 
persons healthy enough not to be ashamed 
of childishness) was shown to the world in 
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his contributions to a collection of fairy 
tales called “‘ The Little People.” One of 
these (“* The Giant’s Shoes ”) is one of the 
choicest pieces of pure nonsense ever put 
together; and he doubtless enjoyed writ- 
ing it as much as any child could enjoy 
hearing it. He seemed to have an inex- 
haustible store of merriment at all times: 
not merely a keen perception of the ludi- 
crous, but an ever fresh gaiety and glad- 
ness in the common pleasures of life. His 
laughter was free and clear like a child’s, 
and as little restrained by any considera- 
tion of conventional gravity. It was hard- 
ly possible to be depressed in his com- 
pany: and this was so not only in his best 
days, but as long as he had strength to 
sustain conversation at all. The charm of 
his countenance and talk banished for the 
time the anxiety we felt for him (only too 
justly) whenever we were not with him. 

On the intellectual side this character 
of simplicity manifested itself in the abso- 
lute straightforwardness of everything he 
said and did; and this, being joined to 
subtlety and a wide range of vision, became 
in speculation and discussion a very formid- 
able power. If there was anything for 
which he had no toleration, and with which 
he would enter into no compromise, it was 
insincerity in thought, word, or deed. He 
expressed his own opinions plainly and 
strongly because he held it the duty of 
every man so to do; he could not discuss 
great subjects in a half-hearted fashion 
under a system of mutual conventions. 
As for considerations of policy or expedi- 
ency that seemed to interfere in any way 
with the downright speaking of truth for 
the truth’s sake, he was simply incapable 
of entertainingthem. Being always frank, 
he was at times indiscreet ; but consum- 
mate discretion has never yet been recog- 
nized as a necessary or even a very appro- 
priate element of moral heroism. This 
must be borne in mind in estimating such 
passages of his writings as, judged by the 
ordinary rules of literary etiquette, may 
seem harsh and violent. 

Personal enmity was a thing impossible 
to Clifford. Once he wrote: “I believe 
if. all the murderers and all the priests and 
all the liars in the world were united into 
one man, and he came suddenly upon me 
round a corner and said ‘How do you 
do ?’ in a smiling way, I could not be rude 
to him upon the instant.” And it was the 
bare truth. Neither did he ever make an 
enemy that I know of; I do not count one 
or two blundering attacks which, however 
far they might go beyond the fair bounds 
of controversy or satire, were made by 





people who only guessed at the man from 
a superficial inspection of his writings, 
and were incapable of understanding 
either. Yet he carried about with him as 
deadly a foe as could have been wished 
him by any of those who fear and hate the 
light he strove so manfully to spread 
abroad. This was the perilous excess in 
his own frame of nervous energy over 
constitutional strength and endurance. 
He was able to call upon himself, with a 
facility which in the result was fatal, for 
the expenditure of power in ways and to 
an extent which only a very strong consti- 
tution could have permanently supported ; 
and here the constitution was feeble. He 
tried experiments on himself when he 
ought to have been taking precautions. 
He thought, I believe, that he was really 
training his body to versatility and disre- 
gard of circumstances, and fancied himself 
to be making investments when he was in 
fact living on his capital. At Cambridge 
he would constantly sit up most of the 
night working or talking. In London it 
was not very different, and once or twice 
he wrote the whole night through; and 
this without any proportionate reduction of 
his occupations in more usualhours. The 
paper on “The Unseen Universe” was 
composed in this way, except a page or 
two at the beginning, at a single sitting 
which lasted from a quarter to ten in the 
evening till nine o’clock the following 
morning. So, too, was the article on Vir- 
chow’s address. But Clifford's rashness 
extended much farther than this one par- 
ticular. He could not be induced, or only 
with the utmost difficulty, to pay even 
moderate attention to the cautions and ob- 
servances which are commonly and aptly 
described as taking care of one’s self. 
Had he been asked if it was wrong to neg- 
lect the conditions of health in one’s own 
person, as well as to approve or tolerate 
their neglect on a larger scale, he would 
certainly have answered yes. But to be 
careful about himself was a thing that 
never occurred tohim. Even when, in the 
spring of 1876, distinct and grave indica- 
tions of pulmonary disease were noted, 
his advisers and friends could hardly per- 
suade him that there was anything more 
serious than could be set right by two or 
three weeks’ rest in the country. Here, 
however, there came into play something 
more than incredulity or indifference ; the 
spirit of the worker and inventor rebelled 
against thus being baffled. His repug- 
nance was like that of a wounded soldier 
who thinks himself dishonored if he quits 
the field while his limbs can bear him. 








Reluctantly and almost indignantly he ac- 
cepted six months’ leave of absence, and 
spent the summer of that year in a jour- 
ney to Algiers and the south of Spain. 
He came back recruited for the time, and 
was allowed to winter in England on 
pledges of special care and avoidance of 
exposure. These were in the main ob- 
served, and so matters went on for a year 
and a half more, as it seemed with fair 
prospects of ultimate recovery and tolera- 
bly secure enjoyment of life. What mis- 
chief was already done could not be un- 
done; but the spread of it seemed in a 
way to be permanently arrested. But in 
the early months of last year there came 
a sudden change for the worse. His 
father’s death, which happened at this time, 
was a grievous blow, and the conjunction 
of this with exciting literary work done 
under pressure of time threw upon hima 
strain which he was wholly unable to re- 
sist. The essay on Virchow’s address, 
which will close the collection, is both in 
my opinion and in that of other and more 
competent judges one of Clifford’s best 
and most mature performances. But it 
was produced at a fearful cost, we have 
already seen in what manner. A few days 
after the MS. had left his hands he re- 
ceived a peremptory warning that he was 
in a state of such imminent danger that he 
must give up all work and leave England 
forthwith. This time the warning was too 
stern to admit of doubt or even delay. 
Yet, while the necessary preparations were 
in hand, he would not leave his official du- 
ties until he actually broke down in the 
attempt to complete a lecture. He was 
now suffering, not from any inroad of spe- 
cific local disease, but from a rapid and 
alarming collapse of general strength 
which made it seem doubtful if he could 
live many weeks. But his constitutional 
frailty was accompanied withal by a won- 
derful power of rallying from prostration ; 
and one could not help entertaining a dim 
hope, even to the last, that this vitality was 
somehow the deepest thing in his nature, 
and would at last win the day. In April, 
1878, Clifford and his wife left England for 
the Mediterranean; the accounts they sent 
home were various and often anxious ; but 
after voyages and short halts which em- 
braced Gibraltar, Venice, and Malta, they 
rested for some weeks at Monte Generoso, 
and there for the first time there was the 
appearance of steady improvement setting 
in. From this place Clifford wrote long 
letters with his own hand, full of his usual 
spirit and manifold interest in everything 
about him. I may mention here that his 
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letters were the more valuable because 
they were always spontancous and could 
very seldom be counted on beforehand. 
He wrote quickly and easily ; and yet for 
some obscure reason letter-writing, espe- 
cially as a matter of business, was beyond 
measure irksome and difficult tohim. He 
would rather take almost any trouble than 
answer a letter, and the painfulness of 
answering was at its height when (as pretty 
often happened) old acquaintances applied 
to him for testimonials. For in these 
cases it was aggravated by utter impossi- 
bility of lending himself to the petty exag- 
gerations and dissimulations which custom 
allows to pass current for such purposes, 
and which are almost thought to be re- 
quired by civility. One such application, 
from a man he had known before but had 
lost sight of, vexed him extremely; he did 
not know what to do with it, for he ‘could 
honestly have certified only as to the past, 
and he carried the letter about with him 
till it was ragged, being newly vexed every 
time he sawit. There were many letters 
of friends which he regretted to the last 
not having answered. Several received 
in the last months or weeks of his life he 
intended to answer if he had ever become 
strong enough. Yet now and then he 
would write unsought to some one he was 
intimate with, and throw himself com- 
pletely into his letter; and then his de- 
scriptions were so full of life and color 
that they might well be taken as models 
by any one minded to study the art of cor- 
respondence, not uncommonly alleged to 
be lost since the introduction of cheap and 
rapid communications. Such letters he 
sent to England from Spain and Sicily in 
1870, and from Algiers in 1876. 

In August, 1878, there being signs of 
improvement, and a warm climate not 
being judged necessary or very desirable 
at that season, leave was given for a short 
return to England. Clifford came home 
looking very ill and feeble to ordinary ob- 
servation, but much better to those who 
had seen him before he started. He was 
incapable of continuous exertion of any 
kind, but much of the old animation had 
come back, and his conversation had lost 
nothing of its vigor and brilliancy. The 
object of the summer journey had been 
rest and freedom from care above. all 
things : now it was planned that with the 
first days of autumn he should again go in 
search of conditions which might be not 
only rest-giving but curative. But all 
plans were cut short by a relapse which 
took place late in September, induced by 
fatigue. From that day the fight was a 
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losing one, though fought with such tenac- 
ity of life that sometimes the inevitable 
end seemed as if it might yet be put far 
off. Clifford’s patience, cheerfulness, un- 
selfishness, and continued interest in his 
friends and in what was going on in 
the world, were unbroken and unabated 
through all that heavy time. Far be it 
from me, as it was far from him, to grudge 
to any man or woman the hope or comfort 
that may be found in sincere expectation 
of a better life to come. But let this be 
set down and remembered, plainly and 
openly, for the instruction and rebuke of 
those who fancy that their dogmas have a 
monopoly of happiness, and will not face 
the fact that there are true men —ay, and 
women — to whom the dignity of manhood 
and the fellowship of this life, undazzled 
by the magic of any revelation, unholpen 
of any promises holding out aught as 
higher or more enduring than the fruition 
of human love and the fulfilment of human 
duties, are sufficient to bear the weight of 
both life and death. Here was a man who 
utterly dismissed from his thoughts, as 
being unprofitable or worse, all specula- 
tions on a future or unseen world; a man 
to whom life was holy and precious, a 
thing not to be despised, but to be used 
with joyfulness; a soul full of life and 
light, ever longing for activity, ever count- 
ing what was achieved as not worthy to be 
reckoned in comparison of what was left 
todo. And this is the witness of his end- 
ing, that as never man loved life more, so 
never man feared death less. He fulfilled 
well and truly that great saying of Spinoza, 
often in his mind and on his lips: “ Homo 
liber de nulla re minus quam de morte 
cogitat.” 

One last stand was made, too late to be 
permanently successful (if ever it could 
have so far availed), but yet not wholly in 
vain. At the opening of the present year 
Clifford’s remnant of strength was visibly 
diminishing. The peril of attempting a 
journey was great, but no peril could be 
greater than that which he already lay in. 
Medicine had no new thing to recommend, 
and almost nothing to forbid: a last ex- 
periment could only be tried. Clifford 
sailed, for Madeira, his friends hardly ex- 
pecting him to live out the voyage. Of 
the friendship and devotion that accom- 
panied and tended him there it is not 
fitting that I should speak. So it was, 
however, that he arrived safely in the 
island, and some weeks were added to his 
life. The change from the bitterest of 


recent English winters to the fair and 
temperate air of Madeira had no power to 
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restore the waning forces; but it enabled 
him to spend his last days in ease and 
comparative enjoyment. He could once 
more look on the glories of a bountiful 
world, and breathe under a free sky. 
Something of spirit and even of strength 
revived ; his powers of conversation, which 
had been restrained by mere physical weak- 
ness in his last days in England, returned 
to some extent, and in that short time, 
with all the disadvantages of a stranger 
and an invalid, he made new friends: 
one such (though in spirit not a stranger 
before) of whose friendship even he might 
have been proud. There was a glimmer 
of hope, faint, uncertain, but perceptible; 
there was a possibility that if amendment 
once began, it might go farther than we 
had dared to speculate upon. But it was 
not to be. In the last days of February 
we learned that his condition was hope- 
less; on the 3rd of March the end came. 
For a week he had known that it might 
come at any moment, and he looked 
to it calmly and steadfastly. So calmly 
had he received the warning which con- 
veyed this knowledge that it seemed at the 
instant as if he did not understand it. 
He gave careful and exact directions as to 
the disposal of his works, which are partly 
carried out in these volumes, and, it is 
hoped, will be substantially fulfilled as to 
his mathematical remains also. His work 
was, indeed, the only thing personal to 
himself that he took much thought for; 
and that not because it was his own pos- 
session, but because he felt that it was his 
own to do and to make a possession for 
others. He loved it for the work’s and the 
truth’s sake, not for his own. More than 
this, his interest in the outer world did not 
desert him to the very last. He still fol- 
lowed the course of events, and asked for 
public news on the morning of his death: 
so strongly did he hold fast his part in the 
common weal and in active social life. 
The essays here brought together repre- 
sent, with oe if any exceptions, the gen- 
eral view of the world and human knowl- 
edge which Clifford had definitely arrived 
at in his later years. I do not mean that 
he had got a fixed set of results and meant 
to rest in them ; he admitted no finality of 
that sort. But he did believe very decid- 
edly that the difference between right and 
wrong method is everywhere important, 
and that there is only one right method 
for all departments of knowledge. He 
held that metaphysical and_ theological 
problems ought to be discussed with ex- 
actly the same freedom from preconceived 
conclusions and fearlessness of conse- 
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quences as any other problems. And he 
further held that, as the frank application 
of the right method of search to the physi- 
cal sciences has put them on a footing of 
steady progress, though they differ in the 
amount and certainty of the knowledge 
already won in their respective fields, so 
the like effects might be expected when 
philosophical speculation was taken in 
hand by the light of science and with sci- 
entific impartiality and earnestness. For 
the popular or unscientific rhetoric which 
frequently assumes the name of philosophy 
Clifford had as much contempt as he per- 
mitted himself to feel for anything. Once 
he said of an acquaintance who was be- 
lieved to be undertaking something in this 
kind: “ He is writing a book on metaphys- 
ics, and is really cut out for it; the clear- 
ness with which he thinks he understands 
things and his total inability to express 
what little he knows will make his fortune 
as aphilosopher.” But he never accepted, 
and I do not think he was ever tempted to 
accept, the doctrine that all metaphysical 
inquiries ought to be put aside as unprofit- 
able. Indeed he went beyond most En- 
glish psychologists, though in a general 
way he must be classed with the English 
school, in his estimate of the possibility 
of constructing a definite metaphysical sys- 
tem on scientific principles. With regard 
to the application of his philosophical ideas 
to theological conceptions, it may perhaps 
be said that he aimed at doing for dog- 
matic and natural theology something like 
what the Tiibingen school in Germany 
have done for historical theology, namely 
bringing them to the light of unbiassed 
common sense, including therein as an im- 
portant element the healthy moral sense of 
civilized men. Whether Clifford had any 
feeling that his line of work was comple- 
mentary to the historical criticism of dog- 
mas I cannot say: but so it was that he 
paid no special attention to the historical 
side of these questions, either because it 
did not particularly interest him, or be- 
cause he thought it outside his compe- 
tence. In ethics, on the other hand, he 
attached the utmost importance to the his- 
torical facts of moral culture as affording 
the key of the speculative position and in- 
dicating the profitable directions of inquiry. 
And it may be noted as an instance of the 
freshness and openness of his mind that 
the importance of this point of view, set 
forth in “ The Scientific Basis of Morals” 
and the papers following it, was perceived 
by him only after he left Cambridge. The 
main points of the last-named essay were 
stated by Clifford himself in a letter writ- 
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He 
described it as “ showing that moral max- 
ims are ultimately of the same nature as 
the maxims of any other craft: if you 
want to live together successfully, you 


ten when he had nearly finished it. 


must do so and so. . . . That conscience 
is developed out of experience by healthy, 
natural processes. .. . That responsibil- 
ity is founded on such order as we can 
observe, and not upon such disorder as we 
can conjecture.” This is quite a different 
line from that which his speculations on 
the nature of duty were wont.to take at 
Cambridge, both in the conversations I 
remember, and in various MS. fragments 
of that period which are now before me. 
It will not be amiss to go back to the 
time when we left Clifford celebrating the 
late master of Trinity in parables, and to 
take up more continuously than we have 
yet done the growth of his philosophic 
ideas. Before he took his degree, and I 
think for some little time after, he was (as 
before mentioned) a High Churchman; 
but there was an intellectual and specula- 
tive activity about his belief which made it 
impossible that it should remain perma- 
nently at that stage. On the one hand he 
acquired a far more accurate knowledge of 
Catholic theology than is often met with 
in England even among those who discuss 
theological questions: he was pretty well 
read in St. Thomas Aquinas, and would 
maintain the Catholic position on most 
points with extreme ingenuity, not unfre- 
quently adding scientific arguments and 
analogies of his own. On the other hand, 
believing from the first in the unity or at 
least the harmony of all truth, he never 
slackened in the pursuit of scientific knowl- 
edge and ideas. For a while he experi- 
mented in schemes for the juxtaposition 
of science and dogmas. Religious beliefs 
he regarded as outside the region of scien- 
tific proof, even when they can be made 
highly probable by reasoning; for, as he 
observes in a MS. fragment of this time, 
they are received and held not as probable 
but as certain. And he actually defined 
superstition as “a belief held on religious 
or theological grounds, but capable of sci- 
entific proof or disproof.” He also held 
that there was a special theological faculty 
or insight, analogous to the scientific, 
poetic, and artistic faculty; and that the 
persons in whom this genius is exception- 
ally developed are the founders of new 
religions and religious orders. He seems 


to have been always and equally dissatis- 
fied with attempts at proving theological 
propositions, especially in the usual man- 
ner of Protestant divinity, and with the 
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theological version of natural history com- 
monly called natural theology. When or 
how Clifford first came to a clear percep- 
tion that this position of quasi-scientific 
Catholicism was untenable I do not exactly 
know ; but I know that the discovery cost 
him an intellectual and moral struggle, of 
which traces may be found here and there 
in his essays. It is not the case, how- 
ever, that there was any violent reaction or 
rushing to an opposite extreme. Some 
time elapsed before his philosophical opin- 
ions assumed their final consistency ; and 
in truth what took place was not a reac- 
tion, but the fuller development of princi- 
ples which had been part of his thoughts 
ever since he began to think for himself. 
Meanwhile he was eagerly assimilating 
the ideas which had been established as an 
assured possession of science by Mr. Dar- 
win, and were being applied to the sys- 
tematic grouping and gathering together 
of human knowledge by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Clifford was not content with 
merely giving his assent to Mr. Darwin’s 
theory: he seized on it as a living spring 
of action, a principle to be worked out, 
practised upon, used to win victories over 
nature, and put new vigor into specula- 
tion. For two or three years the knot of 
Cambridge friends of whom Clifford was 
the leading spirit was carried away bya 
wave of Darwinian enthusiasm : we seemed 
to ride triumphant on an ocean of new life 
and boundless possibilities. Natural se- 
lection was to be the master-key of the 
universe ; we expected it to solve all rid- 
dles and reconcile all contradictions. 
Among other things it was to give us a 
new system of ethics, combining the ex- 
actness of the utilitarian with the poetical 
ideals of the transcendentalist. We were 
not only to believe joyfully in the survival 
of the fittest, but to take an active and 
conscious part in making ourselves fitter. 
At one time Clifford held that it was worth 
our while to practise variation deliberately ; 
not only to avoid being the slaves of cus- 
tom, but to eschew fixed habits of every 
kind, and to try the greatest possible num- 
ber of experiments in living to increase 
the chances of a really valuable one oc- 
cursing and being selected for preserva- 
tion. So much of this theory as he ever 
gave to the world will be found in the dis- 
course “On Some Conditions of Mental 
Development;” and I do not know that 
he would ever have deliberately committed 
himself to anything more than is there 
propounded. One practical deduction was 
that education ought to be directed not to 
mere instruction, but to making people 





think and act for themselves; and this 
Clifford held to be of special importance 
in the case of women, where the cultiva- 
tion of independent power is too com- 
monly neglected or even purposely dis- 
couraged. 

The duty of independence and sponta- 
neous activity thus conceived under Mr. 
Darwin’s influence was reinforced from 
another side by the reading of Mazzini; 
and the result was a conception of freedom 
as the one aim and ideal of man. This 
freedom was a sort of transfigured blend- 
ing of all powers of activity and progress ; 
it included republicanism as opposed to 
the compulsory aspect of government and 
traditional authority in general, but was 
otherwise not bound to any particular the- 
ory in politics. Indeed it forbade binding 
oneself irrevocably to any theory what- 
ever; and the one commandment of free- 
dom was thus expressed, Zhou shalt live 
and not formulize. That alone was right 
which was done of one’s own inner con- 
viction and mere motion; that was lifeless 
and evil which was done out of obedience 
to any external authority. “ There is one 
thing in the world,” Clifford wrote about 
this time, “ more wicked than the desire to 
command, and that is the will to obey.” 
Now this doctrine of individual and inde- 
pendent morality may look on the face of 
it very wicked and anarchical, and there- 
fore it may be worth while to observe that 
the Catholic doctrine of the duty of follow- 
ing conscience is essentially at one with it. 
The conscience may or may not be rightly 
informed. It may be wrongly informed 
without one’s own fault, as in the case of 
invincible ignorance, or with it, as in the 
case of culpable ignorance or perversity. 
But even in this last case we are told that 
the sin of doing an absolutely wrong thing 
in obedience to the voice of conscience, 
however misguided, is infinitely less than 
the sin of doing the absolutely right thing 
against one’sconscience. The conscience 
must be rightly informed before a com- 
pletely right action is possible.* Again, 
Fichte treats the sense of will and duty 
(from which he deduces not only morality 
but the existence of other men and of the 
world, in fact all knowledge and reality 
whatever) as absolutely personal and 
individual. Clifford’s early doctrine of 


* See the authorities collected in Dr. Newman’s 
** Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” pp. 65, 66: ** Secune 
dum sententiam, et certam, asserentum esse peccatum 
discordere a conscientia erronea, invincibili aut vin- 
cibili, tenet D. Thomas, quem sequentur omnes Scho- 
lastici.’? ‘*In no manner is it lawful to act against 
conscience, even though a law or a superior commands 
it. 
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freedom was ardent and immature ; but 
whoever should call it immoral would find 
himself committed to applying the same 
language to some of the greatest moralists 
of the world. The social theory of moral- 
ity stated and partly worked out in the 
ethical portion of Clifford’s essays is quice 
independent of this earlier phase. At the 
same time it is not necessarily inconsis- 
tent with it; for the determination of 
social morality is apart from the assign- 
ment of motives for individual morality, 
and leaves quite untouched the cultivation 
of individual perfection. Clifford, how- 
ever, does in his later writings freely and 
distinctly recognize the validity of the 
social, or as he sometimes calls it, the 
tribal judgment, on the moral character of 
individual acts regarded as an external 
quality, and there was a time when he 
would probably have hestitated to allow 
this. 

As to Clifford’s ideas on metaphysics 
proper I have not much to say beyond 
what is disclosed in the essays themselves. 
His interest in philosophy grew up rapidly 
after he took his degree, as is generally 
the case with men who have any bent that 
way. I remember many long talks with 
him on metaphysical questions, but not 
much of the substance of them. One even- 
ing in the long vacation of 1868, when we 
were up for the fellowship examination, 
we discussed the absolute for some couple 
of hours, and at last defined it to our own 
exceeding content as that which is in nec- 
essary relation to itself. Probably we 
laughed at our definition the next morning, 
or soon after; but I am still of opinion 
that, as definitions of the absolute go, this 
will do quite as well as any other. Clif- 
ford’s philosophical reading was rather 
select than very wide. He had a high 
admiration for Berkeley, next only to 
Hume, and he took much pleasure in the 
“ Ethics ” of Spinoza. The interpretation 
of Spinoza’s philosophy which I have put 
forward in this review and elsewhere was 
common to Clifford and myself, and on 
that subject (as, indeed, on everything we 
discussed together) I owe very much to 
him. He was to have lectured on Spi- 
noza at the London Institution in 1877, 
but his health would not allow it. There 
is little doubt that this would have been 
one of his most brilliant and original dis- 
courses. Students of Spinoza will easily 
trace the connection between his theory 
of mind and matter and the doctrine set 
forth in Clifford’s essays on “ Body and 
Mind,” and “The Nature of Things-in- 





themselves. This was arrived at, to the 
best of my recollection, in 1871 or 1872; 
certainly before 1874, in which year the 
last-mentioned paper was read at a meet- 
ing of the Metaphysical Society. Briefly 
put, the conception is that mind is the 
one ultimate reality ; not mind as we know 
it in the complex forms of conscious feel- 
ing and thought, but the simpler elements 
out of which thought and feeling are built 
up. The hypothetical ultimate element of 
mind, or atom of mind-stuff, precisely cor- 
responds to the hypothetical atom of mat- 
ter, being the ultimate fact of which the 
material atom is the phenomenon. Matter 
and the sensible universe are the relations 
between particular organisms, that is, 
mind organized into consciousness, and 
the rest of the world. This leads to re- 
sults which would in a loose and popular 
sense be called materialist. But the 
theory must, as a metaphysical theory, be 
reckoned on the idealist side. To speak 
technically, it is an idealist monism. In- 
deed it is a very subtle form of idealism, 


and by no means easy of apprehension at 


first sight. Nevertheless there are dis- 
tinct signs of a convergence towards it on 
the part of recent inquirers who have 
handled philosophical problems in a scien- 
tific spirit, and particularly those who have 
studied psychology on the physiological 
side. Perhaps we shall be told that this 
proves the doctrine to be materialism in 
disguise; but it is hardly worth while to 
dispute about names while more serious 
things remain for discussion. And the 
idea does require much more working out ; 
involving, as it does, extensive restate- 
ment and rearrangement of metaphysical 
problems. It raises not only several ques- 
tions, but preliminary (and really funda- 
mental) problems as to what questions are 
reasonable. For instance, it may be asked 
why, on this hypothesis, mind should be- 
come conscious at a particular degree of 
complexity, or be conscious at all. I 
should myself say that I do not know and 
do not expect ever to know, and I believe 
Clifford would have said the same. But I 
can conceive some one taking up the theory 
and trying to make it carry further refine- 
ments and explanations. Again, a more 
subtle objection, but in my opinion a falla- 
cious one, would be that it is not really a 
monism but a dualism, putting mind (as 
the undetermined mind-stuff) and con- 
sciousness in place of the old-fashioned 
matter and mind. This, however, is not 
the place to pursue the subject: and I do 
not think the outline of the hypothesis can 
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be made clearer by any explanation of 
mine than Clitford has already made it. 
After all, I have wished to speak of the 
man rather than his opinions; but the 
speculative interests I shared with him, 
being in a manner part of himself, have 
claimed their due, and perhaps obtained 
rather more. Let us now gather up a few 
matters of personal habit and character 
which have not yet been noticed. The 
predominance of light as a figure and a 
symbol in Clifford’s writing will be re- 
marked ; he associates it with the right and 
all things good so constantly and naturally 
that it is one of the marks of his style. 
He had physically a great love of light, 
and chose to write, when he could, in a 
clear and spacious room, with the windows 
quite free of curtains. Though he was 
not for most ordinary purposes a business- 
like man, and was careless of his own at- 
tire, he was neat and exact in his’ literary 
work. He would not allow books to be 
misused or carelessly cut, and his own MS. 
was very fair, regular, and free from eras- 
ures. He was careful about punctuation, 
and insisted on having his own way in it, 
and he especially disliked superfluous 
commas. At the same time he was fond 
of handicraft, and his thoughts often ran 
upon mechanical invention. No enumera- 
tion of tastes and occupations, however, 
can adequately represent the variety and 
flexibility of his intellect, and still less the 
tender, imaginative, poetical side of his 
mind. Now and then he wrote verses in 
which this partly found expression. They 
were mostly of a private or occasional na- 
ture, or else too fragmentary for publica- 
tion. One very graceful song is to be 
found in the volume of fairy-tales already 
spoken of; But the real expression of 
Clifford’s varied and fascinating qualities 
was in his whole daily life and conversa- 
tion, perceived and felt at every moment 
in his words and looks, and for that very 
reason impossible to describe. Nor can 
portraits go very far to supply that part of 
it which fell to the sight; for the attractive 
animation and brightness of his counte- 
nance depended on very slight, subtle, and 
rapidly succeeding changes. The features 
themselves were of a massive and irregu- 
lar type which may be called Socratic: in 
a bust they might have looked stern, in the 
living face they had an aspect not only of 
intellectual beauty but of goodwill and 
gentle playfulness. But I began with de- 
claring my task impossible, and at the end 
1 feel still more keenly that all words fall 
short of what I would convey. The part 


has fallen to me of doing to a loved and 
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honored friend such honor as I could: the 
will at least will be accepted. 


Purpureos spargam flores . . . et fungar inani 
Munere. 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


THE ROMANCE OF MISTRESS FRANCES 
KENDRICK OF CALCOT HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 
CHAPTER IX. 
AT LAWYER LYNDFORD’S. 


THE old brick house looked redder than 
ever. Brilliant June sunshine was every- 
where this afternoon glittering on the brass 
knocker, on the China roses that clustered 
up the brickwork, and specially on the 
trim little garden at the back of the house 
below the study windows. The pretty lit- 
tle garden was gay now with pinks and 
gilliflowers, sultans, bluebells, and pansies, 
and fragrant with roses and sweet-briar, 
and mixed with the flower scents were more 
aromatic odors, lad’s love and rosemary, 
lavender and thyme, with basil and marjo- 
rum, and all the choice tenants of a little 
herb-plot that Lucy Lyndford cultivated, 
both for their savory use in the kitchen 
and their fragrance in the blue and white 
pots which showed handsomely beneath 
the buffet in the hall and in the corner of 
the staircase landing, where two of them 
kept company with a tall wooden clock- 
case. 

Mr. Lyndford was not alone in his study 
this morning, he would not have been 
there in the morning at all but for the 
presence of guests, his office being de- 
tached a few steps from the Laurels, as the 
red brick house was called. 

Leaning both elbows on the window-sill 
was Mr. Benjamin Child, and between him 
and Mr. Lyndford, who was writing rapidly 
on his black-topped table, stood a fashion- 
ably dressed gentleman with a bag wig and 
a snuff-colored suit. This gentleman’s 
ruffles reached below his knuckles and al- 
most hid the rings which sparkled on his 
fingers. 

“T tell you what it is, Mainchance,” Mr. 
Child said as he turned round from the 
window, “I don’t care to be hurried back 
to town just as I reach the country —I 
want to enjoy myself.” ‘ 

“But business, my dear fellow, busi- 
ness, ’s life, business must be attended 
to.” Mr. Mainchance drawled his. words 
out lazily, as if speech were a wearisome 
exertion, 








“To the deuce with business.” — Mr. 

Child was cut short by the entrance of a 
oung lady, comely, plump, and cherry- 
ipped, with a pair of mirthful, saucy, dark 

eyes, and a color like a clove carnation. 

She looked brightly at the three gentle- 
men, and then addressed herself to Mr. 
Mainchance. 

“Come, Mr. Mainchance, I’m ready and 
waiting,” she said, “or am I to walk to the 
Abbey ruins by myself? I thought you 
had a marvellous wish to explore them.” 

“ And so have I too,” said Mr. Child. 
Then he noticed Miss Lyndford’s silent 
reception of his proposal. “Stay,” he 
went on, “I fear I cannot have the pleas- 
ure of going with you this afternoon, I 
must settle several little matters with Lynd- 
ford, if Mainchance and I are to start 
for London on Friday. So ! wish youa 
pleasant walk, Miss Lucy.” 

When Miss Lyndford and her escort had 
departed, Child smiled at his friend. 

“T expect you will soon have Main- 
chance down here again,” he said. 

“Why so?” the lawyer looked inquisi- 
tive. 

“ Don’t you see, man, that he is despe- 
rately taken with your fair sister? ” 

Lyndford pushed his spectacles up into 
his wig. “Well now,” he said in sur- 
prise, “I confess I had not remarked it, I 
thought he was too much taken up with 
himself.” 

“ Or is not that like any other true coun- 
try townsman and a well-to-do attorney as 
you are, you don’t think the fellow is 
more smitten with Miss Lucy than any 
other young man should be, eh? No, no, 
it’s more than that. I fancy Mainchance 
is forgetting himself in Miss Lucy, he is 
in sober earnest. I suppose you - would 
not object to his suit?” 

“Egad, not I. No man in his senses 
rejoices in the guardianship of a mother- 
less girl of eighteen, only ” — he pursed up 
his lips and puckered his forehead — “ if 
I lose Lucy, 1 suppose I shall have to fill 
her place somehow. If I do not take this 
precaution, all the single ladies in Reading 
— and they are plentiful — will be pulling 
caps for me. But, old fellow,” he added, 
looking up from his papers at Child, 
“must you really hurry back to town with 
your friend? Why cannot you stay and 
choose a better half among us?” 

“T, forsooth!” Child spoke bitterly. 
“A thriving attorney, like Mainchance, 
may think of marrying, but a briefless bar- 
rister must pine till his sentiments and 
——— are dry and chill, till he’s an 
old bachelor, then he either marries a 
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kitchen wench or some chit twenty years 
his junior, and breaks her heart by his 
selfish habits.” 

“Ben! Ben! you’ve got the blues. You 
forget I’m an old bachelor. Stay with us 
another week, old fellow, and we’ll try and 
cure you.” 

“ You’re very kind, but I believe I'll go 
back with Mainchance. I have a feeling 
that some good luck — perhaps a brief — 
is waiting for me in my dingy rooms in 
Queen’s Bench Walk.” 

Mr. Lyndford looked at him over his 
spectacles with half-closed eyes. 

“I say, Ben, you seem very incurious 
—_ Miss Kendrick and her doings,” he 
said. 

Mr. Child turned round and looked out 
of window again. 

“Your sister tells me the lady is still 
unmarried,” he said carelessly, “and that 
she lives in retirement.” 

Mr. Lyndford went on writing, and more 
than half an hour passed in silence, only 
broken by the squeak, squeak of Mr. 
Lyndford’s pen, as it traversed a sheet of 
the cumbrous letter-paper then in vogue. 

After a while the pen stopped and the 
lawyer threw himself back in his chair and 
looked anxiously at his friend. He had 
known Child all his life, spite of the differ- 
ence in age, they had been schoolfellows, 
and Child had been accustomed to share 
his joys and sorrows with this old friend, 
and to seek his counsel, for Mr. Child had 
lost both his parents while he was still 
very young and had no near relations. 

“ There’s a screw loose with him some- 
where, that’s poz. He’s handsomer than 
ever,” his friend thought, “and yet he’s 
only a waif and stray in that vast London, 
without good friends or connections.” 

Mr. Child was still looking out of win- 
dow, and had been occupying himself in 
gathering some delicately perfumed blos- 
soms of the china rose that clustered in 
rich masses round the window; he was 
now picking them to pieces, leaf by leaf, 
thereby enhancing the Berkshire breezes. 

Perhaps he was trying Margaret’s ques- 
tion. 

“ Halloa, Ben, what are you about; pos- 
itively pulling all Lucy’s best roses to 
pieces! I thought you were gathering a 
posy to present to her, and egad you've 
covered the carpet with ’em, man. Faith! 
you are standing on rose-leaves.” 

Mr. Child shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Humph, as rose-color does not much 
abound in my horizon, you should be glad 
to see me for once surrounded by it, eh !”’ 
Lyndford laughed, 
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“ You are becoming an arrant grumbler 
and a poor wit,” he said. 

“ Well, to tell truth, I have felt strangely 
discontented with my lot these last few 
days, and I believe this comes from idle- 
ness. I am so little used to the kind of 
life I have led here, and with the Main- 
chances, that you see it disagrees with me ; 
once in harness again, with my books in 
the old Temple, I shall be myself.” 

“JT wish you had come here straight 
instead of wasting your time with old Mr. 
and Mrs. Mainchance,” Mr. Lyndford 
growled. 

“] promise you I spent more time on 
their bowling-green than I did with the 
old folks,” said Child, “ though I do enjoy 
a chat with old Mrs. Mainchance; she’s a 
good, kind old soul, as dainty as her own 
white poodle.” 

“TI suppose her son ” — but here Lynd- 
ford stopped, the patter of feet in the hall 
outside, and then Lucy’s laugh, announced 
her return, They came in, Lucy with an 
increase of color, and Mainchance with a 
sheepish air of discomfiture. 

“ Well, Mr. Mainchance,” said Lynd- 
ford, * and what do you think of our Abbey 
ruins?” 

“The ruins! I—well, yes, they’re 
vastly pretty, aren’t they, Miss Lucy —at 
least the water-lilies are.” 

“ Water-lilies ! water-lilies in the ruins !” 
Mr. Child turned round, laughing, from his 
rose-leaves, and Lyndford also gave a 
hearty laugh. 

Mr. Mainchance looked at them and 
repeated blandly, “ Yes, water-lilies ; on 
the top of the water —’s life, what d’ye mean 
by guffawing like a pair of cracked fiddles ; 
then seeing the uncontrolled amusement 
in the two ) Bron he turned to Miss Lucy 
for support, but Lucy had disappeared. 

“T tell you she called ’em water-lilies.” 
Poor Mainchance was growing purple with 
confusion, for this had been his first at- 
tempt at botanizing. “Large white flow- 
ers with golden centres, and leaves like 
great flat pieces of green leather, and 
stalks that go crawling round like snakes 
to the bottom of the river. I feel positive 
she called ’em water-lilies. By this time 
his listeners had recovered their gravity. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Child. 
“ Your description is perfectly correct, and 
I understand now that you have been walk- 
ing in the warren, beside the river, where- 
as we thought you went to explore the 
Abbey ruins.” 

Mainchance looked soothed. 

“ Oh, that’s what you’re driving at,” he 
said. “Well, we did start with that intent, 
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but, egad, when we reached the Forbury, 
we found so vast a heap of people, farmers, 
I opine, all in high talk and smelling so 
egregiously of onions and the stable — 
faugh!” he drew out his perfumed hand- 
kerchief as if to efface the remembrance — 
“that we preferred a less crowded place, 
and I protest I don’t know how we got 
there, but we came to a bridge, and then to 
the river-side, and, egad, we’ve been fishing 
for water-lilies ever since.” 

“Fishing, hey, did you catch any?” said 
Child, demurely. 

“Well, no, not exactly.” He looked 
discomfited again. “Miss Lyndford 
wished for some lilies so much that I tried 
all I could to get ’em.” 

“You should have pulled off your shoes, 
man, and walked in; that’s the way I get 
’em,” said Lyndford. 

“ I confess your sister suggested that was 
your way, but” —he settled his peruke — 
“you see I am afflicted — ahem ! — catarrh, 
and was fearful of bringing on an attack, 
and ”— here the look of discomfiture re- 
turned to his smooth face — “ that reminds 
me, I ought to change my stockings. 
’S life! In my endeavors to land one very 
choice blossom, I filled my shoes with 
water,” he looked down disconsolately 
at his spruce shoe-buckles and delicate 
colored hose, “and, egad, nearly lost my 
footing.” 

“That was awkward,” said Lyndford. 
“T wonder you got out so dry.” 

“Well, if your sister had not come to 
the rescue, by the Lord Harry, I must 
have slipped altogether, but she steadied 
me, she has a rare spirit; and then I 
tried to reach the blossoms with my cane, 
= know my new clouded cane, Child, 
— but as ill-luck would have it, just as I 
thought I had dragged the lily to land, 
’s life, it drifted away again so suddenly 
that it pulled the cane out of my hand. 
Yes, egad, such a cane as you don’t often 
see, and it went down the river as merrily 
as if it was a boat,” he sighed dolefully. 

“ But,” said Mr. Child, “ you surely do 
not regret the sacrifice of a cane in such a 
cause ?” 

“ No—no, of course not,” said Main- 
chance, trying to look happy, no easy mat- 
ter, for he was suffering from a conviction 
that he had not only risked a catarrh and 
lost his valued cane, but that Lucy had 
secretly enjoyed his discomfiture, and this, 
too, when he had done it all solely to please 
her. His delicate calves, too, still smarted 
from the attacks of the furze and bramble 
sprays among which his enthusiastic com- 
panion had enticed him to help her search 
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after wild flowers. He was also conscious 
that he had made an amazing display of 
ignorance and unskilfulness in his cockney 
attempts to reach the water-lilies, so that 
his_ self-complacency was _ considerably 
shaken; he gave a deep sigh of relief 
when Mr. Lyndford’s staid domestic, Han- 
nah, brought a summons to Miss Lucy’s 
tea-table. 

Mainchance escaped to remodel his de- 
ranged toilette, and while he effected this, 
he congratulated himself that the mis- 
chance of the water-lily had occurred just 
in time to prevent him from revealing the 
state of his feelings to Miss Lucy before 
he had ascertained the exact amount of 
herfortune. “’S life! that would have been 
worse than the loss of a clouded cane and 
wet feet. But the child’s woundy pretty.” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lyndford and his friend 
walked across the flagged entrance hall to 
Lucy’s parlor. 

In the hall, on a quaint buffet with 
spindle legs and ring-handled drawers, 
stood a blue and white china vase, and this 
was filled with lilacs, guelder roses, wall- 
flowers, and the many fragrant blossoms of 
early June, shedding colors and perfume 
through the place, while graceful ringlets 
of laburnums made a pendent glory round 
the other flowers, and gave a golden light 
to the hall itself. 

The two gentlemen found Miss Lucy 
seated at her tea-table. She had arrayed 
herself in white muslin trimmed with cher- 
ry-colored ribbon, and she looked very 
pretty and quite prepared for conquest. 


CHAPTER X. 
JEALOUS. 


FRANCES felt more than ever restless 
when her old friend had finally departed. 
She visited her favorite Dapple and played 
with Lion. She roamed about the garden, 
then into the park, aimlessly, as if she 
could not keep still. But there was a 
hopeful light in her eyes that had not been 
there for weeks, and as she walked up 
and down the leafy alleys and listened to 
the birds, she told herself she had been 
greatly to blame. 

How much wiser it would have been to 
have made these enquiries sooner, then 
she should have known whether there was 
a chance of her again meeting the idol of 
her dreams! or if he were not what he 
had seemed to her, if he wholly unde- 
served her regard, then it would have been 
well to have known it long ago and to have 
cast him out of her thoughts. 

At this, memory blustered and reproved 





her, and she told herself that he would 
prove to be the perfection she had dreamed. 

At dinner-time she could not eat, though 
she tried to linger over the meal by way of 
passing the time. 

Mrs. Purley was to dine with a cousin 
in Reading, and to be home by supper- 
time. The day was strangely long and 
weary to Frances, because not once could 
the girl detach her thoughts from the one 
subject. She pictured all sorts of proba- 
ble and improbable happenings. 

Mrs. Purley might meet Mr. Child, but 
then she would not know him; still, he 
might be pointed out to her, and then was 
it likely that the spinster would have the 
— to accost him and to speak of 

er? 

“ No, no, I could not suffer that,” she 
said, “I trust she will not do that. He 
knows who I am and where | live, and if 
he comes often to Reading and fails to 
seek me, I am already answered, and he is 
not worth a thought.” 

She had told herself this many times, 
and now, just as she was repeating it, came 
the sound of wheels. Frances flew to the 
hall, and there indeed was Mrs. Purley, 
her pretty old face flushed with eager 
excitement and her arms full of parcels. 
The two menservants who followed her 
seemed also loaded with parcels, and these 
being carried to the library, Mrs. Purley 
unpacked and exhibited them. 

“Frances restrained her eagerness, for 
the old lady seemed to be completely ab- 
sorbed in the paduasoy, and lutestring, and 
the varied ribbons and modes she had pur- 
chased. She spread them on the table, 
and then she gravely asked Frances to 
guess the price she had paid for each of her 
purchases. ‘ Wonderful bargains some of 
’em, my dear, and vastly sweet.” 

It was a relief when supper was an- 
nounced, long before she had finished the 
interesting exhibition. But still at supper 
Mrs. Purley chatted on, detailing each little 
incident of her day, more especially those 
which touched her shopping, while Fran- 
ces grew flushed and fevered with the 
longing for the one bit of news that did 
not come. 

At length supper ended and the servants 
went away, and then Frances rose, and 
passing swiftly round the table, she took 
her old friend by both hands and drew 
her to a chair beside the wide fireplace, 
where, spite of the time of the year, some 
logs burned cheerfully. She pushed Mrs. 
Purley gently into the deep, cosy old seat, 
and then, flinging herself down on the 
hearthrug, she ciasped her hands round 
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the spinster’s knees, and looked up en- 
treatingly in her face. 

“ Well, child,” the old lady smiled and 
pursed up her lips. “ Now I'll be bound 
you want to know all the town gossip I 
picked up this morning. I never talk of 
that, you know, before servants. Well, I 
learnt that Justice Hartley bas a bad fit of 
the gout, and that your cousin, Mrs. Har- 
court, is not admired in London.” 

“Pish!” Frances shook her head and 
looked severe, “ you know I hate common 
gossip.” 

“ Oh, very well, my dear, then mum must 
be the word, for mine is all mere town-talk, 
first about one neighbor, and then about 
tother. I thought it would cheer you, but 
as I’m mistaken, suppose we go back to 
the bargains in the library.” 

Frances gave a vehement squeeze to 
the knees she held clasped, and shook back 
her sunny hair from her eyes. 

“We will do nothing of the sort, Aunt 
Purley,” she said, “ you have been amusing 
yourself all day in Reading town, while | 
Som been moping here and dying of dul- 
ness. You must have something better to 
tell me than about an old man in a fit of 
the gout.” 

The twinkle in her old friend’s eyes had 
reassured her, and now, hiding her face on 
the clasped hands, she sate listening. 
“ Better news, eh, well, that’s as it may be. 
I find,” Mrs. Purley tried to look un- 
conscious of any special interest in her 
words, “that Lawyer Lyndford lives in a 
very pretty house near St. Mary’s Church, 
and that just at present he has a visitor, one 
Mr. Benjamin Child.” She felt a sudden 
movement in the clasping hands, and she 
looked round perplexed. 

“T protest,” she went on, “I don’t 
know whether my news is good or bad. It 
seems that Lawyer Lyndford has a sister, 
a comely, dark-eyed, cherry-lipped wench, 
and she and this Mr. Child are said to be 
vastly well together.” 

She stopped, for Frances raised her 
head and drew a long, gasping breath, but 
a rapid glance showed that her cheeks 
had reddened deeply; and Dame Purley, 
with the intuitive tact that seems native to 
every woman in such a case, fixed her eyes 
firmly on the fireplace, and went on as if 
no interruption had happened. “I’m not 


so sure but that it’s hard on Miss Lucy 
Lyndford, for I opine that this Mr. Benja- 
min Child is a London lady-killer, and he 
wants to take home as many Berkshire 
hearts as he can carry, and indeed I did 
hear,” continued the old lady, nodding her 
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head, “that such chits in Reading town 
as are taken by looks are all by the ears 
for his handsome face. I don’t think the 
fellow is much good.” 

Mrs. Purley got these words out trium- 
phantly, but she could not see their effect 
on Frances. The girl had bent her head 
again, and her face was hidden on the 
old lady’s knee; but the clasped hands 
moved, and, as Mrs. Purley looked closer, 
ie how the graceful shoulders trem- 

ed. 

There was a short silence, and then 
Mrs. Purley said kindly, — 

“I think, dear, it’s time you were a-bed. 
Till you grow quite robust again, you should 
keep early hours. As I sleep here to- 
night I shall undress you and put you to 
bed, Frances.” _ 

Mrs. Purley tried to speak with ma- 
tronly decision, but Frances raised her 
head quickly. 

“‘ What, stay and tuck me up, dear Aunt 
Purley, as you used to do when I was in 
pinafores?” she laughed brightly. “ Oh 
no, no; that would be too good a joke, you 
are kind and good and considerate.” 

She —_ her arms round her old 
friend’s neck, and wept a few quiet tears. 
“But if you would crown your kindness, 
please leave me quite alone, and don’t no- 
tice me to-night.” 

“No, no, my poor dear child. I'll not 
tease you, but I’ve made you unhappy — 
God knows I didn’t mean it — and you'll be 
fretting and worrying when I leave you 
alone. There, there, tell me really what it 
is, Frances. ’Tisn’t kind to keep your old 
friend in the dark.” 

Poor Mrs. Purley! if she could only 
have maintained her discreet reserve, in 
another moment the overburdened young 
heart would have poured out its sorrow; 
but this direct appeal froze Frances into 
silence. 

“ There is nothing of any consequence 
the matter, dear aunt,” she said smiling, 
“nothing you need worry about—I only 
want to be left alone.” 

“ But at least you will let me see you to 
your bedroom, for it grows late, dear child,” 
and she yawned behind her mittened fin- 

ers. 
Frances jumped up and rang the bell. 
“You must go to bed, your long day has 
tired you,” she said ; “ but I’m not sleepy. 
No,” she shook her head in answer to 
Mrs. Purley’s attempted remonstrance, 
“there is no use in any arguing, I shall 
not leave this room till you have taken 
your departure, so if you think early hours 
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good for me you have the remedy in your 
hands. I shall not stir till you are gone.” 
She threw herself into a chair. 

Her tone was so decided, so despotic, 
that Mrs. Purley yielded; after another 
faint protest she left the room. 

Frances followed in haste to the hall, 
kissed her warmly, put a candlestick in 
her hands, and parted from her at the foot 
of the square oak staircase. 

Then Miss Kendrick went back to the 
dining-room and closed the door. She 
paced up and down in vehement excite- 
ment, but at last she stood stiM and clasped 
her hands over her head in a kind of 
frenzy. 

“Am I going mad,” she said desper- 
ately, “or what am I possessed by? I, 
whose whole existence was peace and sun- 
shine, who used to try and make others 
happy, and now I am selfish and violent, 
ill-tempered, and uncontrolled in my de- 
sires and my actions. What is it? Why 
am I reduced to this sad condition? It 
was not only my fault. I see now too late 
I have taken the best way possible of grat- 
ifying the vanity of a mere coxcomb, a 
miserable fellow, who first tried to steal 
my heart and has by this time forgotten 
my existence, or at best laughs with this 
Lucy Lyndford over his easy conquest. 
By heaven, I’ll have my revenge. hy 
not? Ifa thief got into the house to-night 
and stole my silver, it would be my simple 
duty to prosecute and punish him.” She 
paused, resting her hands on a tall, wooden 
chair-back near the door. “Is not my 
peace of mind of more value than mere 
worldly goods? Am I to be robbed of 
health, and gentleness, and loving-kind- 
ness, and all that is worth living for, and 
have no redress?” 

She looked up. Over the door near 
which she stood were suspended an an- 
cient claymore and target, and lower down 
on each side of the door-posts hung her 
father’s somewhat cumbrous pistols and 
his rapier. 

Frances fixed her eyes on this last, and 
stood in deep thought. Presently she 
stretched out her hand and took down the 
sword, then, drawing it from the scabbard, 
she felt its point. Her eyebrows knitted 
in a heavy frown, and she bit her under 
lip. 
“ He shall be punished,” she said stern- 
ly. Then she rang the bell and ordered 
lights to be carried to her writing-table in 
the library. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A CHALLENGE. 


Lucy LyNDFORD, the object of Miss 
Kendrick’s pam was the sole living 
ornament of her parlor, for ter brother 
would not permit of posies in the livin 
and sleeping rooms; Dat she had exerte 
her fingers and her skill to adorn her own 
special nest. There were tall, stiff, hard- 
seated stools, covered with elaborate pat- 
terns in cross-stitch, three samples neatly 
framed and glazed hung over the chimney- 
piece, on the shelves of a small triangular 
corner cupboard was the blue-and-white 
tea-service, in which Miss Lucy regaled 
her guests with the fashionable Fie. som 
always washing her china daintily herself 
and replacing it in its accustomed nook. 
On the lower shelves of this cupboard, 
showed, through glass doors, Lucy’s col- 
lection of rarities—sea shells, seaweed, 
some butterflies, and a stuffed lizard sup- 
posed to have come from the Indies. 

But on a table in the window lay the 
triumph of Miss Lucy’s skill—a fan 
painted with an exact imitation of the 
shells and seaweed in her cupboard, ex- 
cept that, seemingly wishing for variety, 
although on the one side she had endeav- 
ored to approach the natural color of these 
—— on the other she had painted them 
a lively blue. There were several china 
bowls and vases about, filled with rose- 
leaves, and the room had that peculiar 
fruity fragrance attendant thereon. 

There was a small shelf of books in one 
corner, and Mr. Child decided that Miss 
Lyndford belied herself by her manner, 
which gave the idea of a masculine damsel 
solely intent on out-door recreations. Luc 
looked very pretty this evening. Her dar 
hair, only slightly raised over a small cush- 
ion in front, fell in long, glossy curls over 
her shoulders. She wore a black tabby 
mantua and a striped grey petticoat, her 
white muslin kerchief fastened with a 
cherry-colored knot of riband, arid her 
plump arms showed through the long black 
mittens that reached her sleeve-ruffles. She 
was fascinated by Mainchance’s attentions, 
and now vexed with herself for having 
teased him during their walk. She was 
ready toatone. The consciousness gave a 
pensive droop to her eyelids, thereby show- 
ing a length of black eyelashes that rested 
on her blooming cheeks. 

“TI am sorry to find, Miss Lucy,” said 
Child, “ that Mainchance is not successful 
as a botanist, he seems quite miserable at 
his failure.” 
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Lucy reddened, and in some confusion 
put a lump of sugar in the cream-jug. 

“It was I who was selfish, Mr. Child — 
only I do so dearly love water-lilies, and 
you would think them vastly pretty too, if 
you could but see them swimming among 
their leaves in a washtub.” 

“TI do not doubt but I should,” said 
Child politely, “and I am sorry to lose the 
chance of seeing them; however,” he went 
on with a smile, “you will no doubt be 
able to teach Mainchance the best way of 
gathering lilies, and roses too, perhaps.” 

Mainchance had come in while he spoke, 
dressed in a pea-green suit with a laced 
neckcloth, and both he and Lucy looked 
foolish, but Lyndford came to his sister’s 
assistance. 

“ You can best teach him to pluck roses, 
eh, Child?” 

It was now the young barrister’s turn to 
look conscious, but before he could answer, 
Hannah came in in eager haste with a 
sealed packet in her hand. 

“A letter, master,” she said. “’Tis to 
be read with all speed,” the messenger 
says. “ He and his horse have travelled at 
such a pace that they are well nigh spent, 
and the poor dumb brute is covered with 
foam. For my part I cannot tell which is 
worst blown, the man or his beast.” 

“Well, well, that will do, Hannah,” 
Lyndford smiled, “go and feed both the 
dumb and the speaking brute, while I get 
an answer ready. I warrant they’ll soon 
come round with corn and ale.” 

He found that the answer required was 
his immediate presence at the bedside of 
one of the richest squires in the county, 
who had delayed the consideration of his 
will to the last moment of his life, and 
must now make it amid the agonies of 
death. 

It appeared that Lyndford would cer- 
tainly be detained a day, if not longer, and 
while Lucy went to pack his carpet-bag, 
the two friends settled to adjourn at once 
to the inn, Child, to Mainchance’s great 
chagrin, insisting that it would not be right 
for them to intrude on Miss Lyndford dur- 
ing her brother’s absence. 

“Come, come, man,” he smiled at his 
friend’s crestfallen looks, “ you were all 
agog to leave for London by to-morrow’s 
coach, make your adieux to Miss Lucy 
now and they will be over.” 

The worthy lawyer was soon mounted, 
his clerk following on a scrubby little pony 
laden with bags. As soon as they had 
ridden away Child approached Miss Lynd- 
ford and bade her a courteous farewell. 

“I hope the time is not far distant, Miss 





Lucy,” he said, “ when you will be able to 
show me lilies in a tub.” 

He did not wait while Mainchance said 
good-by, but adjourned to the hall, affecting 
great enjoyment of the fragrant nosegay 
on the buffet, into which he plunged his 
handsome face. 

His friend’s smiling and excited face 
when he came out of the parlor some 
minutes later satisfied Mr. Child that the 
affair with Miss Lucy was progressing 
favorably. Mainchance walked down the 
street beside him restored to his usual 
jaunty self-possession, but before the 
friends could exchange a sentence, a little 
sunburnt boy placed himself in front of 
Mr. Child. “Be ye Muster Benjamin 
Child?” 

“Yes, my boy; what’s your business ?” 

“Here be a token for ’ee.” The boy 
thrust a large, heavily sealed letter on him 
and ran away at full speed. 

Child instinctively started off in pursuit, 
but the urchin knew more about the ins and 
outs and twisting streets of Reading town 
than he did, and he was soon obliged to 
give up the chase and return breathlessly 
in search of Mainchance, finding his way 
with some difficulty through the labyrinths 
of courts and alleys into which his heedless 
pursuit had led him. 

“ Where on earth have you been, Child? 
I thought you’d gone mad.” 

Mr. Mainchance looking back for a last 
glimpse of his beloved’s nest, had not wit- 
nessed the delivery of the letter. Child 
explained, and proceeded to open the im- 
portant-looking document. He frowned 
as he read, and then with a puzzled face 
read it through again. Slowly this time, 
and weighing each word deliberately, but 
he looked still more bewildered when he 
came to the end. “I don’t understand it,” 
he muttered. 

“What the devil’s in the wind now,” 
Mainchance felt extremely inquisitive, “is 
it a dun? or does some one want the loan 
of a few guineas?” 

Child handed him the letter : “ Read, and 
judge for yourself. I can make nothing 
of it; you are both keen and cool, and 
ror may see the point of it better than 

O. 

“ Phew! by the Lord Harry, a challenge, 
the point is sharp enough,” said Main- 
chance. “Who’s your challenger, you can 
surely give a guess?” 

Child looked blank. 

“Tam utterly puzzled; do you think it 
can be a hoax?” 

“ Well, that remains to be proved ; but 
at all events you must keep the tryst, 
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old boy—who’s afraid?” Mainchance 
rubbed his soft hands, and his eyes 
sparkled with excitement. “ Egad, per- 
haps I may get a little sword-play myself 
with this fire-eater’s second. It’s only a 
question of putting off our return. I 
wouldn’t miss the fun for a fifty-pound 
note. ’S life, we’ll tap his hot blood for 
him. I’ve learnt a famous point; I will 
teach it you. You must let me have your 
rapier, and I’ll take ’em both to a cutler 
and have ’em seen to. Then we'll have a 
bottle of claret and discuss the affair.” 

Child nodded his assent; but he was 
silent, and when they reached the inn he 
went straight to his bedroom and sat down 
to think calmly over the strange event. 
What did it mean? 

He laid the open letter on his table and 
passed his hand heavily over it as if he 
would clear away its mystery with the 
creases in which it had been folded. 

It was written in a large, bold hand, and 
it was a formal challenge to fight with 
rapiers. The place of meeting, a small 
open space of ground surrounded by trees 
and bushes near Tilehurst Church, at six 
o’clock next morning, and then came these 
words, — 

“J, having been deeply wronged by the 
aforesaid Mr. Benjamin Child, solemnly 
demand this meeting as the only repara- 
tion he can make me.” Then came a few 
minute details as to the precise locality 
of the place of meeting. 

Child leaned back in deep thought. He 
passed in review every incident of his life, 
but neither in childhood, nor in his school 
or college experiences, could he remember 
any one that he had deeply wronged. He 
paused to weigh every trifling dispute or 
scrape he could remember, but nothing to 
justify such a charge revealed itself. 

“ Surely, ’tis a hoax,” he said, “and yet 
no, there is a character of truth in it spite 
of Mainchance’s foppery and affectation. 
He has cool, deliberate courage, and has 
had affairs of this sort, and ’tis clear he 
believes this to be a challenge in sober 
earnest or he would not be so serious about 
the weapons.” 

He leaned his head on his hand. He 
was a brave man, and had no special tie to 
life — no proud father, or tender mother, 
or loving sisters —still his heart beat full 
and fast as the thought came without dis- 
guise that by next day he might be lying 
cold and dead, or he might have taken the 
life of a fellow-creature. This thought 
made him shudder. He wrote in pencil a 
few lines to Lyndford, telling him what 
had happened, and entrusting him with 





the disposal of his few possessions. He 
sealed this letter, and going down-stairs he 
gave it to Mainchance’s keeping. 

Mainchance was in a voluble, excited 
state, making passes with his cane, and 
—s the nature of his famous feint, 
anxious for supper-time, and a bottle of 
Burgundy wine. But Child, much to his 
friend’s chagrin, made the necessity of 
early rising an excuse, and presently bade 
him good-night and went off to bed. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MEETING. 


A FRESH, sunny morning of sweet, 
“leafy June,” so early that the birds had 
not finished their matin song, nor had the 
sun dried all the dewdrops, for many still 
hung on the delicate blue and pink blos- 
soms that showed in rich profusion on the 
banks of one of the truly English lanes 
that abound in the neighborhood of Read- 
ing. The green hedges were topped here 
and there by tall, branched elms, which 
made a pleasant shade as the two friends, 
having left their post-chaise in the high 
road, walked beneath them to the appoint- 
ed place of meeting. 

Mr. Child was very thoughtful, but still 
his eyes wandered admiringly from the 
snowy clouds of hawthorn, interspersed in 
the hornbeam hedgerow, showing a creamy 
white against the blue sky above, to the 
bright and varied flower-carpet on the 
banks, where the dry-eyed buttercup tow- 
ered above the bridal stitchwort and the 
graceful blue of ground ivy. 

A rabbit popped out of his hole and ran 
across the path in front, and overhead the 
trees were alive with butterflies and other 
winged insects, rejoicing in the sunshine. 

The birds were singing, hidden among 
the leaves; and high in air a lark was 
pouring out an ever-swelling hymn of 
praise. Mainchance is voluble as usual, 
but he only gets short answers from his 
friend. 

All at once the lane ends on a wild-look- 
ing grassed road, bordered on each side by 
fir plantations. But as the friends pro- 
ceed along this road, forest trees mingle 
with the firs, and the plantation deepens 
into a wood of considerable size. Just as 
they make this discovery, and see how 
thickly they are surrounded, the grassed 
road widens into a sort of level lawn belt- 
ed with oak-trees. 

“ Here we are,” Mainchance exclaims. 
“ The letter says, ‘a thick oak grove near 
a fountain,’ and see, the water trickles out 
of yonder hillock. What a jolly place for 
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a gipsy party. By George, Ben, if we get 
well out of this, we’ll run down again in 
August and make as get upa sipsy 
arty in this very place. Rare sport we’ll 
ave too,” he said, rubbing his hands, and 
=e pleasantly of Miss Lucy Lynd- 
ord. 


“Be quiet!” Child stands listening. 
“ We must be near the high road; I dis- 
tinctly hear the sound of wheels.” 

“And why not? Can’t carts and wag- 
ons travel in lanes, my respected friend ?” 

“These were not cart-wheels. They 
stopped just as I spoke—near us, too. 
Hark!” 

“Tut, tut!” Mr. Mainchance looks 
scornful. “A hare in the bushes, doubt- 
less. No,” he starts, “ by George, there’s 
a petticoat! What can she want here at 
this time of the morning ?” 

While he speaks a lady advances from 
among the oak-trees in the corner farthest 
from the friends. 

She approaches slowly. They see that 
she wears a black mask under her cocked 
hat, and she is, besides, so enveloped in a 
large, drab-colored cloak that it is impos- 
sible to determine her age or figure. In 
fact, but for the glimpse of petticoat below 
her cloak, she may as well be a man asa 
woman. 

“Stay here, Child. I'll see what this 
charmer wants, and get her out of our way.” 
But at his advance the lady halts. 

“On what errand are you here so 
early?” she asks in a stern voice. 

Mainchance smiles. He is a firm be- 
liever in his own power of fascination. 

“Egad, madam, I might repeat your 
question.” He goes closer to the lady, 
and smiles, as he thinks, in an irresistible 
fashion. ‘“ Your tone alarms me.” 

“You are trespassing, sir,” she says 
severzly. “ What do you want ?” 

Mainchance bows. “Iam all obedience, 
madam. I will tell you the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
I and my friend who stands yonder under 
the oak-tree there, come here in answer to 
a challenge to him received last evening ; 
and if I may be so bold to advise a lady, 
I would humbly ask you to retire. Blood, 
my dear madam, blood may be spilled.” 

“Yeu mistake, sir,” her voice is less 
firm — it seems to Mainchance that it is 
agitated. “I am the challenger, and I 
demand instant satisfaction from your 
friend for the injury he has done me.” 
As she speaks, she draws a rapier from 
the folds of her cloak. 

Mainchance stands dumb with surprise. 
Next moment he smiles and bows. 





“This is, no doubt, some London fair 
one,” he says to himself, “who has fol- 
lowed Ben into the country that she may 
take him by storm in this way. I’ll be 
even with her—she shall pay for this 
scurvy trick. I see your drift, madam, 
Perhaps,” he says mockingly, “I had best 
retire and leave you and Mr. Child to 
enjoy one another’s company. I warrant 
you can amuse him well enough without a 
rapier.” He laughs. “Or,” he adds ten- 
derly, “will you yield me the preference ? 
You will find me a far more devoted slave 
than my friend Ben, ’pon honor you will. 
He’s as cold as an icicle without its sparkle. 
Come, fair charmer.” While he speaks 
he tries to take her hand. 

The lady draws herself away from him 
with a quiet dignity that subdues even 
Mainchance’s audacity. 

“ Sir,” she says very coldly, “I did not 
come here to be insulted, I came to fight.” 
She throws back her head with a haughty 
gesture of impatience. 

“ Egad, madam, pardon me, I really —” 

“Sir,” she interrupts haughtily, “ we 
will leave you out of consideration. Only 
be so good as to tell Mr. Child I wait for 
him to give me reparation. I am in sol- 
emn earnest, sir.” 

Mainchance hesitates. “I believe the 
wench is deuced pretty,” he says. He 
scans her masked face eagerly, and then 
he looks round to see what Child is about, 
and that he is too far off to hear. 

“Have pity on me, madam,” he says 
entreatingly. “You have inspired a con- 
suming passion in me. I know you are as 
beautiful as you are brave, and beauty is 
more akin to love than to war, you know.” 

“ Let me pass, sir. If you will not cease 
your impertinent folly ” — she tries to pass 
him as she speaks —“I must deal with 
Mr. Child himself.” 

“ Nay, nay, don’t be so hasty, madam. 
I protest —I vow—I swear—I am all 
adoration, discretion, obedience, and re- 
spect.” He spins out his words, trying to 
knit into some form the ideas that flash 
through his inventive brain, since he has 
discovered the lady is other than he at 
first imagined. Her words “give me rep- 
aration” assist him. “What I mean, 
madam, is,” he keeps himself dexterously 
between her and Child, “that you should 
take my friend’s love instead of his life; 
for look you, whatever he may have done, 
he loves you devotedly, fearfully, poor 
fellow. He is forever talking of you—I 
swear it! Now, hang it!” he says to him- 
self, “ that must tell with a woman, seeing 
how nearly they all resemble gudgeon.” 
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“ This is folly, sir,’ but Mainchance 
notes the hurry and agitation with which 
she speaks, “ you cannot know, your friend 
does not even know whol am.” Her head 
droops forward and she wraps her cloak 
yet more closely. 

Mainchance sees that somehow he has 
struck the right chord, and his interest 
doubles. 

“ Ah, madam, you are indeed in error,” 
he says earnestly. “TI will not offend you 
by addressing you by your real name 
(which I haven’t the least notion of,” he 
mutters), “ but I now understand to whom 
I speak, and crave pardon for my mistake 
at first. Bless my soul! madam, I’llswear 
in acourt of justice he adores you, he has a 
consuming passion for you, by Heaven, to 
tell the truth, he’s been dying for you, 
ever since he first saw you; but then 
he is only a poor barrister, and you, no 
doubt, are rich.” 

The lady turns away a few steps, and 
leans against a tree for support. 

“Ts this true? How can this end?” she 
murmurs. 

Mainchance catches at her words. 
“ Leave it to me, dear madam, the end is 
plain,” he says in much delight at his 
apparent success. 

“It seems to me that you also owe my 
friend a reparation for the agonies he has 
endured. Is it not betterto marry than to 
fight? Marry him at once, madam, and 
thus avoid any scandal created by this 
meeting.” 

The lady still leans against the tree. 

“ But, sir,” she says suddenly, “your 
friend came here, with — with no intention 
of marrying me.” 

Mainchance’s invention is quickened, 
he feels himself on sure ground now, and 
he considers that any means of gaining a 
rich wife for Child is justifiable, for he 
feels certain that the masked lady is 
rich. 

“Pardon me,” he says, “my friend did 
not anticipate the delight of meeting you 
here this morning, but none the less he 
had solemnly sworn not to leave Berk- 
shire till he had become your husband, 
or” —he adds — as she gives a 
slight gesture of surprise —“ your ac- 
cepted suitor. He is dying by inches for 
you, actually fading away, he neither eats, 
drinks, nor sleeps. Can you, then, madam, 
be cruel enough to defer his bliss for the 
sake of a misunderstanding, or a few 
womanish scruples ?” 

There is a pause, the lady keeps silence, 
and Mainchance considers what he shall 
saynext. ‘“She’s young,” he says to him- 





self, “and I’m certain. she’s rich — egad ! 
she’s independent. I’m pretty sure she’s 
handsome, and she’s desperately fond of 
Ben — now here goes.” 

“ Madam,” he makes a low bow, “ I know 
well that you are wealthy, and that you 
have no troublesome guardians to study, 
and, pardon me, I think my friend is not 
disagreeable to you,” he pauses between 
each assertion, to give her time for denial. 
“]T knew I was right there,” he goes on 
with more assurance. “If you do not wed 
Mr. Child this morning, I have no choice 
but to carry him back to town, where he 
has many embarrassments, and may per- 
haps be locked up for debt; you may pos- 
sibly never see him again, for he would 
refuse to accept help from one who had 
no claim on him. And besides all this, he 
has solemnly promised to go abroad with 
me on an affair of great peril and impor- 
tance, in which he risks his life, — his life, 
mind you,” he adds with great earnestness 
“and”—he folds his arms resolutely 
across his chest — “ I will not release him 
from his pledge unless you consent to 
marry him this morning.” 

All this time Mr. Child had been stand- 
ing, greatly puzzled and impatient, beneath 
the oak branches. He is not quite out of 
earshot, but he does not try to follow the 
conversation, as he sees by Mainchance’s 
restless glances over his shoulder and his 
lowered voice that his friend wishes their 
talk to be private. But the lady’s voice is 
more distinct, and one or two sounds that 
are borne towards him on the pure morn- 
ing breeze make him start and thrill with 
delicious surprise —it seems some fairy- 
tale that he is weaving as he stands on the 
brown last year’s leaves with the bronze 
oaken canopy overhead — can it be a fan- 
cied resemblance to another voice that 
he noted just now? He can make out 
nothing from her looks, and he strains 
his ears to catch the sound again. Yes, 
surely he has heard that sweet, clear voice 
before, and then, as he calls up the face to 
which it belongs, he smiles at his own ab- 
surdity. 

“My imagination has truly taken a 
flight,” he says ; and he reddens at his own 
vanity. 

And yet, what is the meaning of the 
attraction of that cloaked figure leaning 
against the tree for him? for directly 
she appeared a wonderful sympathy had 
seemed to draw him to her side. 

“There is surely a link between us,” he 
says. “Her slightest movement scts my 
heart beating and the blood coursing 
through my veins. Can it be that I have 
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essed rightly?” —and then he rates 

imself for a presumptuous coxcomb. 

But she speaks again, and her tones fall 
on his ear with a truth not to be mistaken, 
his self-control can hold out no longer, and 
he rushes forward. Just then Mainchance 
kisses the lady’s hand with great respect, 
and leads her back into the grove. 

Mr. Child checks his rapid steps, and 
waits till his friend returns. 

The masked lady will not let Mr. Main- 
chance see her to her coach, but he lin- 
gers among the trees till he is certain that 
she has driven off; then he comes for- 
ward, rubbing his hands, and smiling with 
the most intense and gleeful satisfaction. 

“What does all this mean, Main- 
chance?” 

“By George, old fellow, it’s the rarest 
adventure I ever heard of. Don’t say 
you are not born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth —egad! a golden soup-ladle, 
I should say.” 

“ What do you mean? Whois that lady? 
What was she here for? Where has she 

one? What have you been saying to 
er?” 

Child is impatient — he speaks angrily. 

“Phew! Don’t be savage, Ben, because 
I kissed her hand. Faith, you shall kiss 
her all day if you like,” then, seeing his 
friend’s wrathful face, “ Now, ’pon honor, 
Ben, if you’re going to turn sulky, just 
when I’ve done you the best turn one 
man ever did for another, you may go to 
the devil your own way, and Tl make 
myself safe with the ~ a 

He turns away in affected anger, Child 
catches him by the shoulder. 

“I beg your pardon, I was hasty, but 
you forget I have been in suspense all 
this while.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, I forgot,” says Main- 

chance mischievously. “ You have been 
longing to fight all this time. Egad! I for- 
got that part of it; but you need not begin 
to fight the first day, you know. Now lis- 
ten, Ben, and stand still if you can. I 
see what you’re after; but she’s not in 
the grove now, she’s a mile off by this 
time. But now, for sober truth, though it 
sounds like aromance. That lady in the 
mask came here, she vows, —but I don’t 
believe it, — with the intention of running 
you through the body with her rapier, but 
j have persuaded her that it will be a far 
more Christian-like and womanly action if 
she marries you instead.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk such 
Nonsense.” Child tries to pass his friend. 
“I must go after her. I know who she 
is.” 





But Mainchance gripped him firmly. 
“ Softly, my good friend, all’s ruined if you 
go after her; she is not to be molested, 
this is the compact. “ Phew!” he says, 
in his affected, drawling way, fanning him- 
self gently with his hat. “The two of 
you are enough to give a poor devil a 
fever. By George! its deuced hot work. 
Pleading for one’s friend is far more 
fatiguing than pleading for oneself: one 
gets sharp words, and no kisses for one’s 
pains.” 

“ But the compact,” says Child, eagerly. 
“What have you said? What have you 
pledged me to?” 

“Gently, gently, I’m coming to it. The 
lady — thanks to my wonderful powers of 
persuasion — has kindly consented to give 
up killing you, and to marry you instead 
at St. Mary’s Reading, as soon as we can 
get the license and the parson — but, 
stop, man,” he seized Child’s arm, as 
he is moving again towards the spot 
where the lady disappeared, “ these are the 
conditions. She isnot to unmask, or enter 
into any explanation with you, she will not 
even speak to you, until we reach her 
home, after you twain are one. I haven’t 
the most distant idea where she lives, 
I proposed to see you both safe home after 
leaving the church,” he rubs his hands. 
“By George! you’re a lucky fellow. I 

y y 
feel sure she’s vastly rich.” 

“ A most unnecessary stipulation on your 
part. I altogether protest against your 
presence when the ceremony is over,” says 
Child, who looks greatly excited. 

“Then, Ben, you may give the whole 
thing up; your fair one seems resolved 
that if this is to be her last day of liberty, 
she will reign supreme. I had hard work 
to make her consent to the marriage, I can 
tell you. I believe she’s afraid you'll 
think her forward, or some confounded 
nonsense. Trust to me, man, she’s 
neither old nor ugly. I examined her 
pretty closely. She’s got a pair of deli- 
cious red lips. I saw a devilish pretty 
hand and foot, let me tell you, and plenty 
of silky-looking yellow hair, and a throat 
like a swan’s, aad, spite of her lace neck- 
cloth, I could see how she blushed, and 
that shows she’s young, Ben — young, and 
fair, and rich. Come, by the Lord Harry! 
you can’t be worse off than you are now. 
You’re not going to declare off, are you?” 

Mr. Child has been standing lost in a 
wondering reverie for some minutes; he 
starts out of it, and says, “ No, 1’ll marry 
her without delay.” 

“ The devil you will; come, that’s right,” 
but Mainchance is astonished at the sud- 
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den result of his eloquence, for, knowing 
the delicacy of his friend’s feelings, he an- 
ticipated far stronger objections from him 
than from the lady. 

“Come,” says Child, “let’s go back to 
Reading. Why are we losing time?” 

“By George!” Mainchance exclaims, 
“you seem as cheerful at the idea of put- 
ting your head in the noose, as if you’d 
just got a brief instead of a wife. Ugh! the 
word’s an ugly one,” he says, affectedly ; 
“though rich and pretty gilds the pill. I 
wonder if I shall ever tempt Providence in 
this way,” he adds to himself, as he follows 
Child’s eager steps back to the point where 
they left their vehicle. 

“Egad! I hope it will turn out all right 
for Ben,” says Mainchance, as they drive 
back to Reading. “Talk of a pig ina 
poke. Well, well, this beats all the pies I 
ever had a finger in.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE OLD LIBRARY. 


THE library at Calcot House was full of 
sunshine this morning, and through the 
long, open windows, a wealth of sweetness 
poured in from the roses and jasmine that 
climbed in luxuriance over the old stone 
balustrades of the terrace. 

The terrace was so wide that only a 
portion of the garden below was visible 
from the room, and this consisted of a 
lawn, smooth as velvet, covered with 
clumps of flowering shrubs. There was 
the rosy-tree peony, and the white, dark- 
centred cistus, and huge bushes of Scotch 
roses, the dark, myrtle-colored leaf in 
vivid contrast to the delicate flesh-colored 
blossoms, reminding one of the exquisite 
limbs of an infant, where the underskin 
seems to blush beneath the whiteness of 
that which is above. Beyond, the stately 
avenues of oak and elm gave a fine variety 
of color, farther yet the hedgerows, now 
white with hawthorn blossoms, gradually 
lost themselves in the line of blue hills 
that made the horizon. 

All was sunny, still, and full of peace ; 
presently, when the library door opened, 
and Mrs. Purley came in, her quick tread 
sounded like a complete break-up of the 
solitude. The spinster’s face was trou- 
bled; she had been up-stairs to take off 
her wraps, for she wore to-day one of the 
ponderous erections of ribbon and lace, in 
those days called a commode. Round her 
neck was a long piece of mecklin lace, 
carelessly twisted; but altogether, she 
-was dressed in her best, and looked ex- 
cited and expectant, with a tinge of pink 
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color in her cheeks, and a half-benevolent, 
half-wise look in her eyes. 

She sat down first in her accustomed 
chair, but was too much fluttered to re- 
main there, so she began to pace up and 
down, trifling with her fan, and beating 
time on her chin with two mittened fingers. 
ow she took a letter out of her 

et. 

“I wish I knew what the child is 
about,” she said. “She only says, ‘Come 
at ten this morning, dear aunt, and ask no 
questions of anybody, not so much as 
“ Where’s your mistress,” and wait in the 
library till I return. I shall bring home a 
friend. whom I wish you to know.’ Most 
extraordinary, hardly giving me time to 
dress becomingly.” 

Here Mrs. Purley tossed her head, and 
looked wiser than ever. She had not for- 
gotten her long talk with Frances two days 
ago. She had not seen her young friend 
—— and she longed to ask what had 

een happening in her absence, and yet 
even the legitimate use of her tongue was 
forbidden her. Not even to ask a ques- 
tion! She felt strangely restless ; incapa- 
ble of even taking up the eternal knotting, 
which lay snug in her reticule in Mrs. Pur- 
ley’s customary easy-chair. 

“What can the child be doing? She 
would not surely go abroad alone, and I 
may not even ask so much as a question; 
tis a shame, truly.” 

Curiosity grew rampant. She made an- 
other turn, but stopped before the bell- 
rope beside the mantelshelf. She looked 
at it, then turned away, and went to the 
window. Presently, she went back to the 
fireplace and rang the bell. 

“I need not ask questions,” she said. 
The grave butler appeared; he looked 
surprised at the summons, and indeed 
Mrs. Purley felt in some trepidation at 
having called up so very important a func- 
tionary. 

“I want to speak to Sukey, will you 
tell her, Downes ?” she said. 

The butler bowed, but he made a wry 
face as he turned away. 

“Airs and graces,” he said, with the 
insolence of an old servant who has never 
had the control of a master. “The old 
madam could have gone and looked for my 
young lady’s woman herself. She’s sure to 

up-stairs with her ribbons and _ band- 
boxes. Catch me going. John shall have 
the pleasure.” 

Mrs. Sukey appeared after some delay. 
She looked in dress like a faded edition 
of her mistress, as she wore Miss. Ken- 
drick’s cast-off gowns, but her head-dress 
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was far more elaborate and fashionable ; 
her hair being strained back over a high 
cushion, and surmounted by a cap trimmed 
with cherry-color. She made a mincing 
curtsy, and asked Mrs. Purley’s pleasure. 

The old lady’s pink flush deepened ; 
she had only asked for Mrs. Sukey, in 
order to discover whether Frances had 
gone out unattended, and she had not pro- 
vided herself with an excuse ; but her wits 
were not slow. 

“ Have you heard the news from town, 
Sukey ?” 

Sukey declined at once to confess ig- 
norance. “I’ve heard several strange 
reports, ma’am. You mean about that 
duel, ma’am?” 

“ More important news than that, Sukey ; 
they say that we are to lose our heads.” 

“ La, ma’am, no,” said the waiting-wom- 
an with a titter, for it seemed to her that 
Mrs. Purley’s wits were leaving her. 

“ Yes, sure,” said the oldlady. “I have 
it from a person of authority in London, 
that the hair and all connected with it will 
be worn flat, and that commode-cushions 
and the like will be thought hideous and 
out of date before many months are out.” 

“La, madam, really now; but some- 
thing must be worn.” Sukey looked dis- 
consolate. “What will happen to the 
modistes and milliners, ma’am? they must 
have something to sell.” 

“I know nothing about that,” — Mrs. 
Purley was now eager to get rid of Sukey ; 
“but I thought I would tell you the news 
that you might not lay ina fresh store of 
wire and ribbons for no purpose. 
all I want to say, Sukey.” 

Mrs. Sukey was too much astonished 
by the intelligence about heads to reflect, 
or she would have been indignant at hav- 
ing had to come so far for nothing; but 
Mrs. Purley’s eagerness to be left alone 
made her careless. 

“ Heaven bless me! Frances has gone 
alone,” she said, when the door closed on 
the waiting-woman. “She must have lost 
her wits to go capering about alone so 
early, what can she be doing?” And again 
she goes to look out of window. 

As she stands gazing out on the peace- 
ful scene, her alarm quiets. The two 
grand old peacocks sat on the balastrade 
as motionless as if carved in stone. They 
are basking in the sunshine which comes 
streaming through the open windows and 
so permeates the library with its presence 
that the fire lit between the dogs earlier 
in the morning is dying out, white with 
jealousy at the heat that comes in from the 
terrace, 
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Mrs. Purley gives a hasty glance round 
to see if there is any sign of unusual prep- 
aration, any thing to foretell the arrival of 
visitors. 

No, there are flowers on all the tables 
as usual, for Miss Kendrick’s special writ- 
ing-desk a spray of wild roses in a pot of 
blue china—but Frances has had roses 
ever since they began to blossom in the 
hedges, so that is no token of unusual 
preparation. 

“If I could only just ask where she 
went,” said the inquisitive spinster, drum- 
ming her fingers on the table, “it is really 
too unreasonable to shut my mouth in this 
way. Frances should know better. I 
ought to know all she does.” 

She purses up her lips and glances 
towards the windows. One of the pea- 
cocks has risen, he spreads his glorious 
feathers in the sunshine, gives a hoarse 
cry, and then turning round so awkwardly 
as almost to overbalance himself, he springs 
down into the garden below the terrace. 
In another moment Mrs. Purley, too, hears 
the sound that has disturbed the peacock, 
a fast-approaching roll of carriage-wheels. 
The peacock comes gravely up the terrace- 
steps and, standing on the parapet, he 
watches the carriage drive round to the 
front entrance. 

Mrs. Purley’s excitement is beyond her 
control. She hurries out of the library 
and across the inner hall to the outer one, 
and has just time to get into Miss Ken- 
drick’s little business-room on the right of 
the entrance before two carriages drive 


The first is evidently a hired vehicle, 
and out of it gets first one gentleman and 
then another, and this last rivets Mrs. 
Purley’s attention. 

“ Who can he be?” she wonders. “ He’s 
a very pretty fellow, as handsome as a 
picture, and he looks like a duke.” She is 
in a quiver of delighted expectation. 

The two gentlemen bid their driver 
move on, and then stand waiting bare- 
headed while the second carriage drives 
up. 
Pi Frances’ own carriage, sure enough,” 
says the spinster, “ but, Lord bless us, who 
on earth is getting out of it?” for the 
masked lady, still wearing her mask, and 
still so closely muffled in her cloak that 
not even her petticoat can be seen — de- 
scends the carriage-steps. The shortest 
of the two gentlemen pushes forward offi- 
ciously, and makes her a profound bow — 
but she holds a hand out of the folds of 
her cloak, and he kisses it with great devo- 
tion — then he shakes hands heartily with 
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the other gentleman, gets into the hired 
carriage, and drives back to the avenue. 

Mrs. Purley watches his departure, and 
then she turns quickly to look at the 
cloaked figure and the tall stranger, but 
they had both disappeared. ‘Good Lord !” 
said Mrs. Purley. 

However, the sound of closing doors 
convinces her they have come into the 
house, and she returns to the library. 

The tall stranger is there before her, 
gazing at the park from one of the open 
windows. He turns round eagerly as she 
comes in, a look of disappointment comes 
into his face, but he bows. 

Mrs. Purley curtsies in her best manner, 
but she feels extremely puzzled. 

“ La, bless me!” she says, “ I suppose I 
may not ask him a question neither, But 
why don’t he speak to me?” 

And in almost a choking state she at 
last goes to her knotting and falls to work 
on it. She raises her eyes at short inter- 
vals and takes a keen survey of the stranger, 
who certainly seems either very impatient 
or very ill at ease—he moves from one 
window to another, and then turns round 
and fixes his eyes impatiently on the old- 
fashioned black clock on the mantel-shelf. 
As he looks at it the hand points to twelve 
o’clock, and the chimes ring out the old 
English air which Gay’s words have made 
known as 


When the heart of a man is depressed with 
care. 


The strain seems to have the reverse of 
a soothing effect on the visitor. He looks 
eagerly towards the door, and then his face 
flushes and his whole manner shows ex- 
pectation and excitement. A question 
trembles on Mrs. Purley’s lips, but though 
she represses it, in a few minutes she feels 
silence is no longer possible. She is sure 
_ She will have a fit if she does not speak. 

“ A vastly fine day, sir,” she simpers. 

Mr. Child stops in his walk and looks at 
her. 

“ Yes, madam; may I ask if you are the 
mistress of this house ?” 

Mrs. Purley shakes her head until the 
tower of lace and ribbons above it quivers. 

“Sir,” she says in a demure and repres- 
sive voice, “you are doubtless a stranger 
in this county, or you would know that 
this is Calcot House, the property of Miss 
Kendrick, commonly known as the beauti- 
ful heiress of Calcot. Did you come to 
see Miss Kendrick, sir?” 

At this indiscretion she clasps her hands 
together — has she not been forbidden to 
ask a question ? 
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But Mr. Child looked at her steadily as 
he answers with a smile, — 

“ No, madam, I did not come here to 
see Miss Kendrick.” 

He has scarcely ended when the curtain 
over the door behind him is raised slowly, 
and the lady comes in, still masked, but 
charmingly dressed in a white muslin gown, 
a new and rare fabric. 

Mr. Child hurries to meet her, but she 
stands still and seems inclined to retreat — 
then, as she perceives Mrs. Purley, she 
takes courage, and, removing her mask, 
reveals her lovely, blushing face. 

Mrs. Purley has risen, but she stands 
still, knotting in hand, eyes and mouth 
open, all her ready wit scared away by 
these extraordinary proceedings. 

But Mr. Child is not scared, he goes up 
to Frances and takes her hand tenderly in 
his and kisses it. 

“ Good Lord !” the spinster murmurs. 

“Will you present me to this lady?” he 
says gently, “and then I can satisfy her 
that I am not quite the intruder I seem to 
be. 

Mrs. Purley’s face has grown rigid with 
the awe of her curiosity, she fears Frances 
has been doing something very foolish 
indeed. 

“Aunt Purley,” Frances’s voice is 
choked and faint, “this is Mr. Benjamin 
Child.” 

“] protest I understand nothing,” Miss 
Purley said, crossly; but Mr. Child gives 
her no time in which to decide against 
him. He still holds Frances by the hand 
but he takes possession of both the clasped 
hands of the spinster and kisses them also. 

“ Madam,” his beaming smile somehow 
goes straight to the old lady’s heart, “ you 
will be my aunt too, will you not, now that 
this dear lady is my wife?” 

“His wife! oh, good Lord!” says Mrs. 
a Her knotting slips from her hand 
and she sinks into her chair with so white 
a face that the young people are terrified, 
and Frances runs to the bell-pull. 

“ Stay, stay, madam,” says Mrs. Purley, 
stiffly; “no further Te § if you please ; 
no witnesses are necessary, Mrs. Child.” 

At this Child frowns, and going to meet 
his wife, he puts his arms round her as if 
to remind her she has now a protector 
against all rebukes, but Frances breaks 
— from him and flies to Mrs. Purley’s 
side. 

“ Come, come, you dear old thing,” she 
whispers, with her arms clasped fondly 
round her, “ you’re vexed because I did 
not tell you, but I did not know what was 





going to happen, and — and after all, I’ve 
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only married him to save his life.” She 
hides her face on the old lady’s bosom and 
sobs with agitation. 

Mrs. Purley forgets her righteous indig- 
nation. She has never been able to stand 
out against Frances, and now her heart 
melts at these sobs and she kisses her dar- 
ling and soothes her like a baby, while Mr. 
Child looks on with some impatience. 

Mrs. Purley looks up and gives a guess 
at his feelings. 

“ Come, come, Frances,” she says gaily, 
“Mr. Child is growing jealous, and I vow 
you must both be really hungry. I will go 
and hasten dinner while you dry your 
eyes,” and nodding and winking at the 
bridegroom, she hurries away. 

There is a moment’s pause, and then his 
arm is round Frances, and as he kisses her 
blushing, downcast face, he whispers, 
“ Darling, my own sweet wife, did you 
think I did not know you all this while? 
Oh, this is too great happiness ! ” 

When Mr. Mainchance reached his inn, 
he told himself that he felt thoroughly un- 
settled, and that he could not return to 
London until his fate had been decided by 
Miss Lucy Lyndford. The joy in Child’s 
face when the marriage service was fairly 
over, had proved quite too much for our 
lawyer’s prudence. 

“Egad!” he said, “why should not I 
plead my own cause now, and be as happy 
as Ben is?” 

And his happiness was not long deferred, 
for in the following August he and Lucy 
Lyndford were married in the very same 
church of St. Mary to which he had stood 
“best man” to his friend, and seen him 
married to Frances Kendrick on that 
sunny morning in June. 

Berkshire annals tell us that Mr. and 
Mrs. Child lived together in much happi- 
ness, and that when she died some years 
after, Calcot House became hateful to her 
husband, who lived in retirement till his 
death, always mourning the loss of 
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THE first three months of the year 1879 
have been fruitful in events and results for 
France. It is difficult even to foresee 
what will be the ultimate consequences. 
Pessimists and optimists can freely indulge 
in the pleasures of prediction. We more 
modestly, not attempting to lift the veil and 
look ahead, shall confine ourselves to con- 
sidering what has been accomplished, and 
pointing out the immediate subjects of 
dread or hope conceivable to those who 
wish prosperity and peace to France. 

The movement impelling France for 
some years past in the direction of a 
republic has been more rapid and deep- 
seated than the most far-sighted had sup- 
posed. The senatorial elections of Janu- 
uary 5th, which, according to the most 
favorable computations, were only to give 
the Republican party in the senate a ma- 
jority of twenty-five voices, resulted in a 
majority of fifty and more. Moreover, 
they were welcomed with real enthusiasm. 
It seemed as though henceforth every 
cause of strife between the public powers 
was removed, and as though the Republi- 
can government would be able to continue 
its progressive and pacific course without 
let or hindrance. This charming dream 
was evidently one of those Zia vota we 
form in the morning, which are dissipated 
by the full light of day. In his speech at 
the banquet at the Louvre Hotel, M. Gam- 
betta took a clearer view of the situation, 
when he said, “ The time of danger is over, 
the time of difficulties is about to begin.” 
There was no further reason to fear any 
violent action against the form of govern- 
ment on the part either of the executive 
or of the reactionary parties; but it was 
still very difficult to get the four steeds 
yoked to the car of the State to pull well 
together; the Chamber of Deputies ar- 
dent, inexperienced, panting for action, for 
reform, and, above all, for the removal of 
the functionaries who had opposed the 
Republican candidates after the 16th May; 
the Senate calm, satisfied with the present 
condition of things, anxious to enjoy it, to 
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wipe out the recollection of bygone strug- 
gles and proceed with wise deliberation ; 
the ministry composed of incongruous ele- 
ments, some like M. de Freycinet and M. 
de Marcére in sympathy with the majority 
in the Chamber, others like M. Dufaure 
out of sympathy with the majority in the 
Senate ; lastly, the marshal-president, who 
found himself at the head of a govern- 
ment none of whose convictions or aspira- 
tions he could share, and who only carried 
out the acts he had to subscribe to with 
‘the strongest repugnance and a sort of 
feeling of humiliation. 

After ten days given up to the joys of 
victory, the difficulties of the situation be- 
gan to be apparent, when, on the 16th 
January, M. Dufaure and M. de Morcére 
came to read the collective declaration of 
the Ministry to the Chambers. The sub- 
stance of that declaration was such as to 
satisfy the Republican majority, but its 
tone was so constrained, cold, and surly, 
as to occasion visible depression in the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was wrongly 
interpreted, as signifying the ministry’s 
resolve not to yield to the most lawful 
requirements, and as inaugurating a policy 
of conservative resistance, instead of one 
of democratic progress. For a moment 
it might have seemed as if, yielding to this 
fit of unjust ill-humor, the Chamber were 
about to overthrow the ministry, but it soon 
became conscious of the immense mistake 
it would be, as regards the country which 
had just been appointing Republican sen- 
ators, to turn out the ministry to whom 
these elections were due. It was evidently 
M. Dufaure’s person that reassured the 
electoral body, and rallied it to the repub- 
lic. The new senators were mostly parti- 
sans of the ministry, to overthrow it would 
be to engage in hostility with the senatorial 
majority, which had just been hailed with 
acclamation. The interpellation of Janu- 
ary 20th ended in the victory of the min- 
istry, which obtained a majority of one 
hundred voices. 

In spite of this victory, M. Dufaure had 
too just an appreciation of the situation 
and of the parliamentary requirements not 
to wish to resign the office in which he 
had rendered signal service, but in which 
henceforth he could only be a bar to fur- 
ther progress. At the same time he felt 
that the very person of the president of 
the republic made the regular course of 
affairs impossible. With fine tact he saw 
that the changes that were to be made in 
the administrative body would compel 
Marshal MacMahon to resign, and that 
the marshal’s retirement would furnish 





him with the natural opportunity of resign- 
ing his post as head of the Cabinet. This 
was just what occurred. The marshal 
refused to sign the recall of the four heads 
of the corps d’armée. In a letter full of 
dignity, and which appeared quite natural 
on the part of a soldier, more concerned 
for the interests of the army than for those 
of politics, he tendered his resignation. 
The two Chambers met in Congress, and 
in a single sitting, without the smallest 
disturbance or noise, M. J. Grévy was 
elected and proclaimed president of the 
French Republic for seven years. 

This peaceable revolution suggests di- 
vers reflections. The first impression was 
one of almost universal astonishment and 
admiration at the ease with which the 
mechanism of so new a constitution 
worked, and the calm dignity of the Repub- 
lican party, so long accused, not unjustly, 
of a liking for noisy and tumultuous man- 
ifestations. Thereupon the people con- 
gratulated themselves on not having to 
wait for the expiration of 1880, the fear 
being, should Marshal MacMahon reach 
the term of his presidency, that the last 
months of his government would be 
marked by all manner of intrigues, in- 
trigues of the reactionists to overturn the 
republic and of the Republicans in con- 
nection with the nomination of the new 
president. Many dreaded, more especially, 
the candidature of M. Gambetta, which 
had already been announced. M. Grévy’s 
nomination put off that possibility till 
1886. Finally, the election of a Republi- 
can president seemed likely to insure the 
long-wished-for harmony between the pub- 
lic powers. But at the same time there 
were those who, less disposed to confi- 
dence, asked themselves whether the 
retirement of the president before the 
expiration of his term of office was not a 
bad omen for the future, and whether the 
facility with which the transfer of power 
had been effected was not in itself a dan- 
ger. Would not the impatient Republi- 
cans in the Chamber be inclined to take 
advantage of the first opportunity to turn 
out M. Grévy as the marshal had been 
turned out, and had not events proved that 
the Constitution of 1873 had aimed at 
impossibilities in pretending to convert a 
Republican president, chosen for his per- 
sonal merits, his intelligence, and his char- 
acter, into a constitutional sovereign? 
Finally, on what basis was a ministry to be 
formed, seeing that the majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies belonged to the pure 
Left, whereas that in the Senate belonged 
rather to the Left Centre, and that both 
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these bodies, as the outcome of the elec- 
tion, were entitled to ashare of influence in 
the choice of ministers? 

For the moment, at any rate, the char- 
acter and actions of M. Grévy have, for- 
tunately, removed these difficulties and 
apprehensions. His simple, firm charac- 
ter, and his unmistakably Republican con- 
victions were calculated to reassure the 
most exacting members of the Left in the 
Chamber ; whilst his reserve, his concern 
for legality, and likewise a certain natural 
indolence, rendered all fear of his exceed- 
ing his constitutional ré/e unnecessary. 
It is very fortunate that M. Grévy, at heart 
a lawyer, should take this scrupulous view 
of his duties, for if we were in a period of 
constitutional formation instead of consti- 
tutional application, there would be good 
reason to fear his influence and views. 
M. Grévy is a man of rectilinear mind, 
who, in politics, takes less count of the 
requirements and possibilities of practice 
than of principles and theories. At the 
Constituent Assembly and the Legislative 
Assembly in 1848, he had almost always 
voted with the advanced Left, and never 
showed any foresight excepting on the day 
when he proposed, as it happens in vain, 
that the president should be appointed by 
the Chamber. In 1873 he neither con- 
cealed his repugnance to the system of 
two chambers, nor refrained from criticis- 
ing a Constitution which, in his eyes, had 
the defect, in reality the merit, of being 
full of compromises, of counterweights, of 
mutual guarantees, and of making facts 
and not @ priori ideas its starting-point. 
M. Grévy’s ideal government remains that 
of the Constitution of 1793; a single as- 
sembly, whereof the ministers are merely 
the delegates, always liable to recall, anda 
president of the republic, who is merely 
the president of the council of ministers. 
Happily, the Constitution is made, M. 
Grévy has nothing to do but apply it, and 
this he will do faithfully and scrupulously. 
He will not be a president addicted to fine 
phrases and brilliant representations, but 
an honest one —true to his duties and to 
his country. His bourgeois mode of life 
and simple manners have not only been 
made game of, but calumniated ; but since 
his election the ridicule and the calumnies 
have ceased in presence of the public life 
of a good man who has nothing to con- 
ceal. 

At the same time that M. Grévy was 
elected president of the republic, M. Gam- 
betta was appointed president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. Gambetta’s 
refusal to accept the leadership of the min- 
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istry, and his desire to succeed M. Grévy 
as president of the Chamber, were made 
the subject of comments anything but 
good-natured. Some regarded it merely 
as a mode of putting forward his candida- 
ture for the presidency of the republic; 
others, as a means of escaping the neces- 
sity of giving an opinion or voting on all 
weighty and compromising questions. To 
me, M. Gambetta’s behavior appeared dic- 
tated by a very just appreciation of the 
situation. M. Gambetta could not accept 
the leadership of a ministry, first of all be- 
cause his name would have been a terror 
to a portion, not only of the country, but 
even of Europe; because his personality 
would have taken the lead before the 
president of the republic ; and, finally, be- 
cause in a transition period like the pres- 
ent he could neither have been true to him- 
self nor free to carry out his ideas, and 
would have worn himself out without bene- 
fit to his country. Nor could he simply 
remain in the Chamber as president of the 
Budget Committee and leader of the ma- 
jority ; he had long been accused of hav- 
ing too much influence, of having every- 
thing in his hands, of hindering the action 
of the government and the ministry. 
Whereas, as president of the Chamber, he 
no longer exercises the same influence on 
everyday political life, he retains merely a 
directing and moderating power over leg- 
islative affairs. At the same time it is true 
that, next to M. Grévy, he occupies the 
highest post in the republic, and some may 
think that he has taken possession of it a 
little too ostentatiously, by hastening to 
occupy the hotel formerly inhabited by M. 
de Morny, and fitting it up in too luxurious 
a manner; also it is true that for fear of 
compromising himself in the future, as he 
would do, he avoids taking an active part 
in parliamentary contests. But a man of 
M. Gambetta’s value cannot help being 
the necessary candidate for the presidency 
of the republic, and it is well he should 
husband his popularity and influence, which 
may any day become indispensable to the 
country. He has therefore performed the 
part of a good citizen as well as of an able 
politician, wise in his ambition, by desiring 
the presidency of the Chamber. He has 
justified this choice by the manner in which 
he has fulfilled his new duties. His sever- 
ity, by many considered excessive, has 
established perfect order in a parliament 
accustomed to uproar and scandalous in- 
terruptions; the work of the dureaux has 
become more active and more regular, and 
more than once, without its being out- 
wardly apparent, he has exercised a mod- 
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erating and conciliatory influence on the 
decisions of the majority. 

The wisdom of M. Grévy and M. Gam- 
betta has shown itself in the formation of 
the ministry, for every one knows that the 
president of the republic consulted the 
president of the Chamber on the subject. 
M. Dufaure persisting in his intention of 
retiring, M. Grévy nevertheless wished, as 
far as possible, to keep the members of 
the old ministry, so as to give the country 
a stronger feeling of stability and quiet, 
and likewise to have a ministry correspond- 
ing with the majority both in the Senate 
and the Chamber. MM. Waddington, 
Léon Say, De Freycinet, De Marcére, 
Gresley, retained their portfolios; M. J. 
Ferry, as minister of public instruction, 
Jauréguiberry of marine, Le Royer of jus- 
tice, Lepére of agriculture, were the onl 
new members of the cabinet. The legiti- 
mate desire to give Europe a pledge of 
the peaceful intentions of the French gov- 
ernment was the cause of M. Waddington’s 
being made president of the Council. The 
choice perhaps was not quite a happy one. 
His clear and sound intelligence, his up- 
rightness of character, no doubt render 
M. Waddington worthy of the highest post, 
and as minister of foreign affairs he dis- 
plays superior capacity, but to manage a 
ministry, the administrative departments, 
and a parliamentary majority all at once, 
requires outward qualities in which he is 
wanting — readiness of speech, promptness 
of decision and action, something winning 
and sympathetic that attracts approbation, 
ora natural authority that commands it. 
Until now M. Waddington has filled the 
post to which he has been called very 
properly; but the influence of his person- 
ality has not made itself felt either in the 
Chamber or in the government. He fills 
his place in the ministry worthily, but he 
does not preside over it. 

The situation, it must also be owned, is 
not easy, and the difficulties I have often 
pointed out are sensibly apparent now. 
By virtue of his ideas, character, and an- 
tecedents, M. Waddington belongs above 
all to the Left Centre. He directs a min- 
istry consisting for the most part of ele- 
ments of the pure Left, and must look to 
the Left for his chief support in the Cham- 
ber. He is thus obliged to adopt a politi- 
cal course that would not exactly be his 
were he a perfectly free agent. His task 
would be relatively easy had he to deal 
with a Chamber accustomed to the parlia- 
mentary régime, and instinctively compre- 
hending the need of discipline. But the 
present majority is founded on the union 





of the Lefts; on the union, that is, of all 
who are attached to the republican form, 
and who fought against the ministers of 
May 24, 1873, and May 16, 1877. This 
shows the heterogeneous elements where- 
of that majority is composed; excellent as 
an opposition majority, but in no sense a 
governmental, still less a ministerial one. 
Nor can it become such but on the condi- 
tion of clearly understanding the truth of 
the situation —the impossibility of having 
a ministry differing from the actual one, 
and of resigning themselves to a series of 
compromises, members of the Left Centre 
accepting measures they would perhaps 
not have proposed, and members of the 
Extreme Left postponing to some future 
time projects of reform which are still pre- 
mature. But to get some members of the 
Left, who imagine that because the repub- 
lic is victorious, nothing prevents the im- 
mediate carrying out of every reform and 
every measure included in their electorial 
circulars, to understand this is very diffi- 
cult. Were this disposition of mind con- 
fined to the Extreme Left it would be of 
no great consequence. One would do 
without them; that is all. But a consid- 
erable proportion of a far more important 
group, the Republican Union, consists of 
mediocre and positive-minded men, who 
know nothing of politics, and tremble at 
the notion of appearing too weak, too mod- 
erate, not pure enough, not firm enough in 
principle, and who give a grudging support 
to the ministry without caring to consider 
whether they could form one more likely 
to live. And, in point of fact, since its 
formation the ministry has been engaged 
not in fighting its adversaries of the Right, 
who are too weak for attack, but in per- 
suading its own partisans not to desert. 
There will never be a real government 
majority, nor a real republican parliament- 
ary government, until such time as the 
elections shall have been made on a min- 
isterial question, and we have a solid and 
coherent ministerial majority, a condition 
we are far from having reached yet. The 
Right is not a government party; it is a 
body absolutely hostile to the republic, 
and ready to join the Extreme Left in order 
to turn out the ministers and create dis- 
turbance, but itself incapable of founding 
anything. As to the Left, it is divide 

into four parties, no longer corresponding 
to anything real — Left Centre, Left, Re- 
publican Union, Extreme Left. This sub- 
division makes all negotiations between 
the ministry and the republican majority 
very troublesome. It is to be hoped that 
the advanced section of the Republican 
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Union will soon join the Extreme Left, 
and the reasonable section the Left. The 
parliamentary situation will then be more 
clearly defined. The elections of April 
6th = Bo how far we still are from any 
political stability. Instead of dividing 
themselves into partisans and opponents 
of the ministry, all the candidates take 
their stand on the ground of general prin- 
ciples; they announce themselves ready 
to vote either with the Republican Union, 
with the Left, or with the Right. Finally, 
some, whilst saying they are satisfied with 
the ministry, demand reforms never in- 
cluded in its programme. 

It is no easy task to lead such undisci- 
plined soldiers. Hitherto, however, not 
without some difficulties, the ministry has 
succeeded, It has triumphed on the two 
most serious questions, that of the am- 
nesty and of the impeachment of the min- 
isters of May 16; but in both cases, up to 
the last moment, the issue of the debate 
was doubtful. In proposing to pardon all 


the condemned Communists with the ex- ; 


ception of the principal leaders and those 
who had committed crimes violating the 
common law — assassination, theft, arson 
— the government was going as far as cir- 
cumstances permitted in the paths of 
clemency. To want, as the Extreme Left 
did, and a hundred and five members of 
the Republican majority demanded by their 
votes, that the amnesty should be extend- 
ed to all without exception, was gratui- 
tously to expose the republic to serious 
dangers, to authorize the reactionists to 
accuse the Republicans of connivance 
with the Communist insurgents, or at any 
rate of kindness towards them; to render 
it possible for apologies for the Commune 
to appear in the public press; to run the 
risk of opening Parliament to former 
members of the Commune, where their 
apologies for an insurrection everlastingly 
hateful would provoke perpetual disturb- 
ance. If the Communist party were en- 
tirely distinct from the Republican, if the 
Republican majority and the Republican 
en had always expressed decided repro- 
ation for the Commune, the amnesty 
might have been still more general; but 
considering the indulgence, and even the 
secret regard shown for the Commune by 
certain advanced Republicans, and the pre- 
tension of the Communists to have been 
only the most decided representatives of 
the republic, to have even saved it by their 
rising, it was necessary for the Republican 
government to separate from them en- 
tirely, and show that, whilst reopening the 
country’s gates to the great mass of cul- 


>. 





prits, the insurrection remained in their 
eyes an abominable crime. The republic 
has so often been identified with the revo- 
lution that it is necessary for the Republi- 
can party actively to repudiate all joint 
responsibility with the revolutionists. The 
safety of the republic is at stake, and to 
compromise it for the sake of a few sincere 
fanatics to whom the amnesty does not 
extend would be strange indeed. 

The question of the impeachment of 
the ministers of May 16th was more seri- 
ous than that of the amnesty. In reality, 
no one, not even amongst the Extreme 
Left, was very strongly in favor of plenary 
amnesty. People knew that it would 
frighten the country and cause a reaction. 
It was demanded more for the sake of 
being true to old electoral promises; but 
it was not made a point of. The impeach- 
ment of the ministers, on the contrary, 
answered to the all but unanimous wish of 
the Republican party, especially of the 
Republican electors of those departments 
which had been the victims of unendura- 
ble persecution in 1877. But, at the same 
time, it was a fortunate inspiration that 
made the ministry oppose the impeach- 
ment. However guilty the ministers of 
May 16th and Nov. 14th had been, how- 
ever base it was of MM. de Broglie and 
de Fourtou to turn justice into a political 
tool, to buy consciences and strain every 
law, it would have been a crying injustice 
to strike those political delinquents at the 
very moment when those who had risen in 
arms against every one of the country’s 
laws were being pardoned. Moreover, 
though M. Brisson’s able report laid bare 
the criminal intentions of the ministers of 
1877, and their inclination for a coup d’état, 
there was no positive and palpable fact, no 
step in that direction which could be 
brought forward as a motive for condemna- 
tion; and the culprits always had the re- 
source of saying that the object of their 
military preparations was, not a coup 
@’état, but the repression of a possible 
rising. Finally, this question of the prep- 
arations for a coup d@’état could not be 
thoroughly sifted without carrying the in- 
— into the ranks of the army, which 
would have presented serious inconven- 
ience from the point of view of discipline. 
The ministry was thus, fortunately, moved 
to request in the name of the public tran- 
quillity that the prosecution should be 
abandoned, and to pronounce the culprits 
sufficiently punished by the insignificance 
they have relapsed into, and the contempt 
wherewith they have covered themselves. 
It was not without difficulty that the ma- 
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jority in the Chamber was brought to adopt 
this view. It only yielded in face of the 
certainty that the ministry would resign if 
placed in a minority. The self-restraint it 
exercised on that occasion, though some- 
what tardily, proves it to be capable of 
reflection and political wisdom. But the 
number of deputies not afraid to vote 
against the ministry, at the risk of provok- 
ing a crisis, shows we are still liable to 
surprise. 

The other difficulties encountered by the 
ministers were far less serious. The fall 
of M. de Marcére, which to a few super- 
ficial observers looked menacing, did but 
strengthen them. M.de Marcére was not 
very sympathetic to his colleagues; with 
their assent, so to speak, the Chamber 
turned him out; and his fall is to be as- 
cribed, not to the ridiculous affair of the 
inquiry on the Préfecture de Police, but to 
personal questions needless to dwell upon. 
The war waged on M. Leon Say, relative 
to the conversion of the five per cent. 
stock, which, during four days, seemed 
decided upon, and was then pronounced 
inopportune by the government, calmed 
down after an energetic declaration from 
the minister of finance. Moreover, his 
personal respectability, placed him, in the 
eyes of all who knew him, above suspicion. 

With regard to the question of the re- 
turn of the Chambers to Paris, the ministry 
and the Chamber of Deputies were agreed, 
and the opposition proceeded from the 
Senate. From apolitical point of view the 
advantages of the Chambers meeting out- 
side Paris are great. The present exist- 
ence of the republic is due to the sojourn 
of the Chambers at Versailles. If all the 
crises we have gone through had occurred 
in Paris, it is very certain they would have 
first provoked popular manifestations, and 
then risings, in which the republic would 
have perished ten times over. In proof of 
which, we have but to read the history of 
the republic of 1848, with its periodical 
insurrections and manifestations, over 
again. A learned magazine, the Revue 
Critique, has published a very curious 
letter from Thomas Paine to Danton, in 
which he demonstrates to him that the 
republic will never survive in France if 
the Assembly continue to sit in Paris; and 
wherein he explains to him how the Amer- 
icans were led to make Washington, and 
not one of the large towns already existing, 
their seat of government. But strong as 
these arguments may be from a political 
point of view,the sitting of Parliament at 
Versailles is very inconvenient, all the 
ministries and central administrations be- 





ing in Paris, with no possibility of removal. 
On the other hand, the chances of a crisis 
are, for the present, thought to be ver 

much smaller than they were; and suc 

arrangements: might easily be made at 
Versailles to admit of a return, should the 
necessity arise. But what still keeps the 
Senate there is likewise a practical ques- 
tion — that of a suitable building to meet 
in. The Palace of the Luxembourg is 
occupied by the municipal council; more- 
over the Senate wishes to be near the 
Chamber of Deputies, that their equal im- 
portance may be clearly recognized. As 
soon as it is no longer a question of prin- 
ciple but only one of practice that has to 
be considered it is probable that after the 
parliamentary recess the two Chambers 
will not og A before they come to an 
agreement. 

Far more serious than small matters of 
detail like these was the question of the 
changes to be introduced into the adminis- 
trative, judicial, and military staffs. M. 
Dufaure had been specially attacked for 
his dislike to changes of the kind, and the 
sort of superstitious respect he had for 
things as they were. A fraction of the 
Republican party, on the other hand, per- 
sistently demanded that all the officials 
suspected of attachment to the fallen ré- 
gimes should be recalled, and their places 
filled by men devoted to the new institu- 
tions. Had their demands been attended 
to, the State would have been deprived of 
a number of useful servants, whose places 
would have been supplied by new men, 
ignorant of the duties entrusted to them, 
and incapable of adequately fulfilling them. 
The republic would no longer have been 
the government of the country by the 
country, but the tyranny of a party; it 
would have been badly served and com- 
promised by its bad servants; finally, in a 
country where the administration plays 
such an important part as in France, the 
most complete disorder would have been 
the consequence of such a change of staff. 
The new ministry thoroughly understood 
the requirements of the case; it resolutely 
sacrificed the functionaries whose hostility 
to the republic might prove an obstacle 
or a danger to the new institutions; it re- 
placed them by the most able men, and 
not by the most ardent Republicans; it 
retained all the faithful and competent 
functionaries, whatever their personal opin- 
ions. Almost all the appointments the 
ministry has made are excellent; no one 
could find serious fault with them. The 
energy and prudence with which the Wad- 
dington Cabinet has acted, under the cir- 
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cumstances, have greatly contributed to 
strengthen its position in Parliament. 

No less advantageous to it was the activ- 
ity it —— in the preparation of all 
the laws relating to business; the quiet 
and hard-working tone of the debates in 
the Chambers ; and, finally, the laws pre- 
sented by M. Jules Ferry, which gratify 
the principal passion of deputies and 
electors — the anti-clerical passion. By 
one of these laws the superior council of 
public instruction, which for the last five 
years had been an instrument of unenlight- 
ened reaction, is reorganized and formed 
solely of competent men connected with 
education. This other law, far more im- 
portant, restores to the State the exclusive 
right of conferring university degrees, 
which give access to the liberal professions, 
the bar, the medical profession, etc.; and 
it deprives members of unauthorized re- 
ligious bodies of the right of teaching. 
This last measure, which inaugurates a 
species of Cudturkampf in France, is the 
subject of violent protestation on the part 
of the bishops and the believing Catholics, 
and is censured by many Liberals, who 
wish even the Jesuits to have liberty; but 
it meets one of the vital demands of the 
moment. It is certain that the republic 
can only live by annulling the clerical in- 
fluence ; and, on the other hand, the con- 


, flict with the Church may be the cause of 


its downfall. We shall return to this im- 
portant question when the Ferry laws 
come to be discussed in Parliament. It is 
a hard moment for the French clergy and 
clericals. After being for thirty years 
under the special protection of the domi- 
nant party, and free to persecute those 
who dared to attack them, it seems strange 
to them to have to submit once more to 
the authority of the common law. Itseems 
especially hard to them no longer to exer- 
cise the tyrannical sway they have so long 
exercised over public teaching, and to see 
the State professors free to express their 
opinions unreservedly on religious ques- 
tions. Thus a member of the university, 
signing himself Pierre Victor, has just 
published rather a daring book, though in- 
teresting on account of its sincerity, on 
“ TL’ Evangile etl Histoire” (Charpentier) ; 
whilst M. E. Burnouf, the former director 
of the Ecole d’Athénes, has made “ Ze 
Catnolicisme Contemporain” (Charpentier) 
the subject of a very comprehensive and 
severe study. The Protestants are seek- 
ing to take advantage of this movement in 
favor of their own Church, and, thanks to 
the freedom to be granted to religious 
meetings, they may possibly attract a con- 
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siderable number of the faithful, for even 
in the ranks of the freethinkers they meet 
with support. Men like M. Renouvier, 
convinced that Catholicism is exposing 
France to serious dangers, and yet that 
the French people absolutely requires a 
form of worship and a Church, are lending 
their aid in endeavoring to separate the 
rural populations from the Romish Church. 

Two journals have just been started to 
further this object: the Signal, edited bya 
talented young lawyer, M. Reveillaud ; and 
the Réformateur Anti-Clérical et Repub- 
licain, edited by M. Léon Pilatt. These 
two decidedly Republican papers hope to 
make Protestantism benefit by the political 
current now prevailing in France. Pére 
Hyacinthe, now M. Loyson, also hopes 
that present circumstances may prove 
favorable to his scheme of a Catholic refor- 
mation. He holds a service in a building 
formerly a theatre, and now turned into a 
church ; and to which, by his great orator- 
ical talent, he attracts numerous hearers. 
He is even said already to have some gen- 
uine followers, but I consider it very 
doubtful whether he will arrive at any 
definite result. Sincere Catholics, even 
the least fanatical, are unjustly severe on 
this loyal and courageous man who dared 
to leave his convent to marry, braving the 
worst insults and the most outrageous 
slanders ; and who, without hesitation, sac- 
rificed the high position conferred upon 
him at Geneva, because the State did not 
respect the liberty of his opponents. It is 
difficult to understand the real doctrines of 
a man patronized by the primus of Scot- 
land and still pretending to be a Catholic; 
who attacks both pope and Protestants, and 
unfortunately has neither power nor origi- 
nality of thought enough to feed his elo- 
quence. His merit is the having raised 
the protest of conscience against the super- 
stitions that dishonor Catholicism; but he 
has neither the intellectual power nor the 
force of activity that constitute a re- 
former. 

Those who feel themselves most directly 
attacked by this raising of bucklers against 
Catholicism are the Jesuits, who, expelled 
in the eighteenth century, have little by 
little in the course of the last forty years 
reinsinuated themselves into France, num- 
ber hundreds, direct important educational 
establishments, and, through their pupils 
and those women whose spiritual directors 
they are, exercise undeniable influence. 
The legitimate monarchy was not very 
favorable to them, and the government of 
Charles X. had prohibited them from 
teaching. It was Louis Philippe’s govern- 
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ment and the empire that allowed them to 
regain an influence it is very difficult to 
divest them of without infringing rights in 
some sense prescriptive. A book of Jean 
Wallon’s, “ Fésus et les Fésuites” (Char- 
pentier), recapitulates in a lively and pi- 
quant form, combined with a good deal of 
erudition and some eccentricity, the vicis- 
situdes of the celebrated order, and its 
action up to the time of the Vatican Coun- 
cils, and reproduces the famous letters of 
P. Theiner to his German friends, where- 
in he relates the cruel manner in which he 
was paid for his devotion to the Papacy 
and Pius IX. Evenin the French Acad- 
emy the clericals are losing the supremacy 
they have so long exercised. The time is 
not far distant when MM. Renan and 
Taine could not even dream of presenting 
themselves, in spite of being universally 
recognized as the two first writers France 
now possesses. In the end they were ad- 
mitted almost without opposition, and at 
M. Renan’s reception, on the 3rd April 
last, the Academy heard language it was 
little accustomed to. In his speech, as in 
the books that erewhile most scandalized 
some of his colleagues, M. Renan ex- 
pressed himself strongly convinced of the 
permanency of the religious sentiment in 
humanity, spoke very respectfully of relig- 
ion, but with profound scepticism of all 
religious and philosophical dogmas, dared 
to express his doubts as to the existence of 
the soul and of God, and placed the 
scholar who devotes his life to the pursuit 
of scientific truth, and the saint who dies a 
martyr to his faith, on the same level. M. 
Mezitres, who replied to M. Renan in the 
name of the Academy, did not think himself 
obliged to protest against his doctrines: 
whilst criticising with reason certain of his 
conclusions, and an excess of scepticism 
which threatens to deprive science itself of 
all credit, he spoke of the new Academi- 
cian’s works on religious history with the 
respect and admiration they deserve. His 
point of view, if not identical with M. 
Renan’s, came at least very near it. It 
was the first time religious questions had 
been alluded to at the Academy not in 
terms borrowed from the catechism of the 
sacristies, or by having recourse to the 
vague and unmeaning formulas of worldly 
religiousness, but in the manly language of 
modern criticism. This séance, at which 
homage was done to one of the greatest 
scholars of our day, Claude Bernard, 
will mark a date in the history of the 
Academy. 

The ardor of the conflict in which the 
republic and clericalism are engaged has 





momentarily checked the controversies 
between Republicans and Bonapartists. 
Moreover, the representatives of the latter, 
both in the Chamber and the press, are 
such wretched and ridiculous specimens 
that no serious notice is taken of them. It 
merely provokes a laugh when M. Paal de 
Cassagnac proclaims the empire to be the 
present representative of traditional mon- 
archy. It is certain that Bonapartism will 
not again become a danger to France, till 
the Repulicans govern the country ill, or 
alarm it by violent and illegal manifesta- 
tions, as did the Bordeaux electors who 
voted for Blanqui, though he was in prison 
and ineligible. 

Whilst the Republicans are beginning to 
desist in their strife with the empire, its 
old servants are reverting to the history of 
the past to clear themselves from personal 
responsibility in the events which entailed 
the ruin of the country. M. Rothan, 
formerly consul at Hamburg, has resumed 
his history of “La Politique francaise en 
1866.” Without contributing many new 
facts, he has thrown light upon the inde- 
cision, akin to folly, of the Imperial diplo- 
macy in the war of 1866. Heshows more 
particularly that the government had been 
perfectly well-informed by its agents in 
Germany as to the real state of things, 
and that it acted in entire contradiction to 
their indications and advice, actuated by 
confused and childish conceptions and 
chimerical dreams. M. Rothan would 
have found his judgments confirmed in the 
book by M. Servais, the Luxembourg 
minister of State, on “ Luxembourg cet le 
Traité de Londres de 1867” (Plon), in 
which the author shows that France might 
in 1866, without striking a blow, have ob- 
tained a rectification of the frontiers from 
Prussia, but that the emperor, by his exag- 
gerated as well as shifting ambition, ren- 
dered all his diplomatists’ efforts useless. 
In his careful and learned, but rather tire- 
some work, on “Z’Etat et [Eglise au 
Concile du Vatican” (Garnier, 2 vols.), 
M. Emile Ollivier has likewise done the 
empire an ill-turn by confirming what 
Prince Napoleon’s indiscretion had already 
disclosed — namely, that France lost the 
chance of an alliance with Austria and 
Italy through wishing, in July, 1870, to 
remain in Rome, which she was obliged to 
quit a few weeks later — without compen- 
sation. The knowledge, now unquestion- 
ably ascertained, of the part clericalism 
played in the defeats of 1870, is surely not 
calculated to restore to it the country’s 
sympathies. However, all these posthu- 
mous recriminations, interesting as they 
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are from a historical point of view, are of 
small practical use. Whatever the causes 
of the defeats, the whole of France is 
morally responsible for them. The im- 
portant thing now is to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar catastrophes by giving the 
nation better institutions, more solid in- 
struction, a more elevated and more moral 
character. To this patriotic work General 
Trochu, a man whose practical energy was 
not equal to the circumstances, but whose 
intellectual capacity and upright nature it 
is calumny to question, devotes all his 
thoughts. In the voluntary retreat to 
which he has nobly condemned himself, 
he has never ceased to think of the French 
army, which ought at the present day to be 
both an instrument of defence to the coun- 
try and a means of national education. 
In his book on “L’ Armée fran¢aise en 
1879” (Hetzel), he pronounces his opinion 
on the innovations introduced into our 
military system, and expounds what he 
considers should be the predominant idea 
in the reorganization of the army. He is 
above all convinced of the necessity of 
having military institutions which main- 
tain a military spirit in the nation and a 
national spirit in the army. He rightly 
distinguishes the warlike spirit, eager for 
war, glorious actions, rapid and brilliant 
promotion, from the military spirit which 
is founded on discipline, unwearied toil, 
absolute devotion to country and flag. He 
deplores the fatal habits introduced into 
the French army by the Algerian cam- 
paigns, and demonstrates that an army can 
be better trained in a time of peace by a 
strictly regulated camp or barrack life, 
than in irregular warfare where a lucky 
stroke passes for a masterpiece of strat- 
egy. What General Trochu wishes for 
France is a system analogous to the Ger- 
man, but more rigorous and more complete, 
in which the one year’s voluntary service 
should be abolished, and the service re- 
duced to three years, in which great sacri- 
fices should be made to train and keep 
good sub-officers, to insure the intellectual 
and moral development of the officers and 
strengthen the links that connect the dif- 
ferent members of the army. M. Tro- 
chu’s book is not only the work of a most 
able*military theorist, but likewise that of 
a refined writer, an acute thinker, and in- 
tercourse with whom is alike charming and 
beneficial. 

Another work which, though written 
sometime ago, appeals to present interests, 
and may furnish useful ideas to those on 
whom the task of organizing the French 
democracy devolves, is the first volume of 





the posthumous works of Michelet, just 
published, “Ze Banguet” (C. Lévy). In 
1854, worn out by the enormous exertions 
he had undergone in composing his “ His- 
tory of the Revolution,” cut to the heart 
by the events of 1851-1852, which had 
enslaved and degraded France, his dearest 
friends exiled to the four winds, Michelet 
had fallen dangerously ill. Rest and 
southern air were prescribed forhim. He 
spent the winter at Nervi, near Genoa, on 
the Ligurian coast. There, in straightened 
circumstances, unable to work, subsisting 
entirely on milk, he studied the country 
and the people about him, and was struck 
and moved by their misery. From this 
misery to that of Italy, thence to all the 
misery of the world, his thoughts travelled 
fast. He next set himself to think how 
one could satisfy the desires and needs, 
not only material, but intellectual and 
moral, of the suffering masses, to whom 
socialism offers nothing but deceptive 
chimeras. Out of this twofold preoccu- 
pation grew the book which Madame Mi- 
chelet has now published. In the first part, 
“Le Pays de la Faim,” we have the touch- 
ing picture of the Nervi life; in the sec- 
ond, “Ze Banquet,” Michelet enumerates 
all that a people requires. He dwells 
above all on two points: popular books, 
which may be read again and again and 
always with advantage, and /é¢es that 
should form, as in Athens, part of the very 
nation’s life, one of its noblest manifesta- 
tions. Michelet’s wishes do not take the 
form of practical propositions, realizable 
at once, they are fine dreams rather, Jia 
vota ; but those who wish to create a social 
state in which the people may enjoy the 
instruction, well-being, and elevated pleas- 
ures to which every living creature is enti- 
tled, must share in the feeling that inspired 
them. 

As regards popular instruction, no fault 
can be found with the third republic. 
Primary schools multiply on all sides ; the 
Chambers have just voted the foundation 
of normal schools in all the departments 
for the training of male and female teach- 
ers; higher primary schools, correspond- 
ing in some sense to the German cal 
Schulen, are to be established in all the 
chief towns of the arrondissements, and 
perhaps of the cantons; finally, girls’ 
schools are to be started, the State at last 
recognizing the duty of interesting itself 
in the education of women, as much as in 
that of men. Nor is the higher instruc- 
tion overlooked by the present govern- 
ment; but until now the progress in that 
direction has chiefly consisted in the crea- 
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tion of new professorships, of no great 
use when the pupils themselves are want- 
ing, and the whole organization is defec- 
tive. The important society, founded two 
years ago by M. Boutmy, for the study of 
questions of the higher education will cer- 
tainly contribute to hasten the reform of 
our faculties. It has just brought out a 
volume of studies of the highest interest, 
on the organization of higher education in 
different countries of Europe. Those on 
the Bonn University and on the study of 
law in the Austrian universities, are more 
specially interesting. The report of M. 
Lavisse, general secretary to the society, 
with which the volume concludes, whilst 
making some apparent concessions to the 
prejudices current in France, points boldly 
to a reform of the examinations, and to the 
requiring all who aim at becoming teachers 
to go through a complete course of study 
in the faculties of letters or sciences, as 
the means of restoring the French facul- 
ties to life. This society, which confines 
itself to studying the questions under con- 
sideration, and does not pretend to apply 
the reform, strongly supports the liberal 
views of the government, and yet in nowise 
interferes with its independence. 

The progressive ideas represented by 
the above society find an echo now in 
almost the whole of the French universi- 
ties, where the more serious studies daily 
attract new laborers. The veterans set 
the example. M. Duruy, who has so 
nobly succeeded in finding compensation 
for the loss of power and honors in retire- 
ment and study, and who deserved to be 
enrolled among their members, as he has 
been, by two sections of the Institute, has 
just published a sixth volume of his fine 
“Histoire des Romains” (Hachette). The 
reign of Septimus Severus and the picture 
of the decline of the empire are the two 
most remarkable chapters in the volume, 
which brings us to the reign of Diocletian. 
M. Chéruel, a contemporary of M. Duruy’s, 
and, like him, a pupil and secretary of 
Michelet’s, crowns his long studies on the 
eighteenth century by the publication of a 
“ Histoire de France, pendant la Minorité 
de Louis XIV.” (Hachette), the two first 
volumes of which have just appeared. It 
is surprising to see how many new things 
remain still to be said about a period which, 
one might have thought, was thoroughly 
well known, The archives of Foreign 
Affairs, the collections of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the despatches of the Venetian 
ambassadors, have furnished M. Chéruel 
with an ample harvest. Thanks to his 
book, and the “ Correspondance de Maza- 





vin,” which he is publishing in the “ Co/- 
lection des Documents inédits,” Mazarin 
will now, for the first time, become really 
known. What M. Chéruel is doing for 
Mazarin, M. Chantelauze is doing for Car- 
dinal de Retz, Mazarin’s great enemy. 
We have already referred to the two vol- 
umes relating to the Chopeau affair; he 
has just devoted a third, no less piquant, 
to Cardinal Retz’s missions to Rome, to 
the question of the infallibility, and his 
intrigues in the conclaves (Didier) M. 
Michel furnishes a very attractive por- 
trait of one of the most eminent and 
sympathetic men of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
“ Vauban” (Plon). The hitherto unpub- 
lished letters contained in this volume 
make one long for the publication of the 
entire correspondence, military and private. 

The French have often been charged 
with taking too little interest in foreign 
history. M. Perrens helps to exculpate 
them the publication of his remarkable 
“ Histoire de Florence” (Hachette). The 
first three volumes are the most important 
work yet produced on the first centuries 
of the celebrated Tuscan city. The fourth 
volume, lately published, deals with the 
splendid period of the republic, the four- 
teenth century—the age of Villani, of 
Dante, of Boccaccio. The tyranny of 
Gauthier de Brienne, Duke of Athens, 
forms one of the most dramatic episodes 
of this period. M. Perrens has treated it 
with great fulness and a lively dramatic 
touch. 

In referring to the French historical 
movement, I have already pointed to the 
important turn the studies on the eigh- 
teenth century have taken of late. The 
moment was well chosen by M. Edmond 
de Goncourt for remodelling and re-editing 
the work he originally published, in con- 
junction with his brother, under the title, 
“ Tes Maitresses de Louis XV.” Stripped 
of a great deal of pretentious and useless 
ornament, enriched with a mass of new 
documents, and in part entirely re-written, 
the work now forms three distinct books: 
“Za Duchesse de Chdéteauroux et ses 
Seurs,” “ Madame de Pompadour,” “ La 
Dubarry” (Charpentier). Joined to other 
works hy the same authors, “Za Femme 
au XVI[Ime Sidcle,’“ Marie Antoinette,” 
and “Portraits Intimes due XVI][me 
Siecle,’ these volumes constitute, so to 
speak, the moral and social history of the 
whole of the eighteenth century. Though 
their fondness for anecdotical detail has 
here and there made them accept doubtful 
testimony, the brothers De Goncourt have, 
generally speaking, shown a great deal of 
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critical discernment and excellent histori- 
cal judgment. They were the first to 
reject the fictitious letters of Marie Antoi- 
nette circulated by M. Feuillet de Conches. 
And they have entered so thoroughly into 
the mind of the eighteenth century; have 
revived it with their magic spirit and pic- 
turesque style, more varied than a painter’s 
brush! They know the ins and outs of 
the age; have sounded its characters to 
their very depths. They have so cleverly 
combined the gravity of the events and the 
frivolity of the actors. They will serve as 
guides to all who wish to handle this period, 
and M. Masson has paid them just tribute 
in publishing the “A/émoires de Bernis.” 
They were the first to strip Choiseul of the 
reputation of being an honest man, which 
he had usurped, and draw a faithful por- 
trait of Madame Dubarry, in which Louis 
XV.’s last favorite appears much less con- 
temptible than she had been hitherto con- 
sidered. MM. de Goncourt can teach us 
more about the eighteenth century than 
many more serious historians, and the 
method, psychological it might be termed, 
which they have introduced into modern 
history, is sure to win many disciples. Of 
these M. J. Soury, author of the “Portratts 
du XVI Ime Siecle” (Charpentier) is one, 
who though wanting the light touch and 
spicy originality of the De Goncourts, is 
more orderly in his manner and more 
skilled in the art of composition. He 
lacks their quaintness and obscurity, and 
if his style be not very personal, it is 
formed on excellent models, and the woof 
is close and brilliant. His portraits of 
Fréron and of Restif de la Bretonne are 
admirable pieces of literary criticism. 
Why did he think it necessary to preface 
them by a rather pedantic philosophical 
introduction, informing us that he submits 
literary criticism to scientific laws; that he 
classes it as a new science — /ethologte ? 
To answer to the particular taste of the 
times no doubt, which runs the risk of be- 
coming a mania. Everything is to be re- 
ferred to a scientific source. Fortunately 
M. Soury did not write his preface till his 
book was finished, and the book is nowise 
pedantic. It is as pleasant as it is solid, 
and in many places profound, without ever 
becoming heavy or tiresome. It is a 
pleasure to travel through the eighteenth 
century with guides like M. Soury or M. 
Ed. de Goncourt, and then contemplate it 
in the full tide of life in M. Quantin’s 
charming editions of its lighter story- 
tellers, Voisenon, Boufflers, Crébillon, and 
that inimitable novel “J/anon Lescant,” 
whose, one might almost say, naive im- 
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morality is redeemed by the touching ex- 
piation. These graceful, frivolous works, 
the true likeness of a vanished society, are 
doubly enjoyable in these exquisite vol- 
umes, on which modern typography has 
lavished all its arts. 

Nothing can be more touching than the 
pious zeal of M. Ed. de Goncourt in con- 
tinuing and perfecting the work begun 
with his brother; never was closer collab- 
oration or more complete fusion of two 
talents seen in literary history. The sur- 
vivor has drawn the new novel, “Les 
Freres Zemganno” (Charpentier), he has 
just published, from his very heart. Un- 
der the mask of realism, and in his picture 
of the life of two clowns, one crippled by 
an accident, to whom the brother devotes 
his life, he has analyzed the feelings that 
bound him to his brother Jules. This it is 
that constitutes the Goncourts’ superiority 
over the novelists who, like them, call 
themselves realists and take them as 
guides. They do not mutilate nature, nor 
look out for the base and the common- 
place, but if here and there they have been 
led away by the desire to astonish the 
multitude or imitate the bad taste of the 
times, they soon recover themselves by 
virtue of the artistic and poetical feeling 
inextinguishable in them, and as real and 
natural as vice and folly. In the present 
dearth of works of imagination, this novel 
is most welcome. The “Comtesse AZe- 
tella,” by M. d’Osson (Lévy), is a pleasing 
but improbable tale that betrays the pen of 
a beginner and a woman; “Le Fils de 
Coralie,” by M. Albert Delpit (Ollendorf), 
contains scenes of real dramatic power and 
good descriptions, but the characters are 

rawn rather with the breadth of touch 
adapted to the stage than with the delicacy 
and precision befitting the novel. Even 
the action is divided as in a play, and 
marked by corresponding abruptness, by’ 
sous-entendus and a rapid and summary 
turn. Finally, the chief personage, Mme. 
Dubois, or Coralie, formerly one of the 
demi-monde, but now, out of love for her 
son, the most proper of provincial ladies, 
is so improbable a character as to destroy 
all interest and illusion. After citing a 
new volume by M. A. Theuriet, contain- 
ing two charmingly fresh and graceful 
stories, impregnated with forest scents 
and the calm of provincial life, “ A/aison 
des Deux Barbeaux” and the “ Sang des 
Finoel” (Ollendorf), and “ Madame An- 
dré” (Dreyfus), a novel by M. Richepin, 
containing admirably written pages, care- 
ful analyses, and accents of burning pas- 
sion, but revolting and disgusting in its 
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immorality, we have mentioned all worthy 
of note. 

Poetry has fared no better than fiction. 
The publication of Théodor de Banville’s 
complete works (Charpentier) enables us 
to appreciate the prodigious skill of a 
rhymester who toys with the difficulties of 
French versification like a juggler with his 
balls and rings. In the midst of these 
feats of a witty and ingenious writer, we 
meet, it is true, with some notes of real 
poetry. We find more in the works of 
J. Autran, of which a complete edition has 
likewise just been published (C. Lévy), 
though here, too, amidst the hum of dull 
bourgeois inspiration such notes are rare. 
Attention deserves to be drawn to a vol- 
ume of “Poésies,” by M. Lucien Paté 
(Charpentier), whose grace and purity of 
style occasionally recalls André Chénier, 
and who, in speaking of Corneille, has 
nearly caught the true Cornelian ring. 
“Les Grandes Luttes,” by M. Marc Ama- 
nieu (Fischbacher), is a very ambitious 
work in which the young poet has endeav- 
ored to handle the highest historical and 
philosophical themes. His poem “2odur” 
is a long dialogue on the existence of God. 
Unfortunately, M. Amanieu lacks individ- 
uality as a writer; he imitates V. Hugo 
not unskilfully, but the imitation of V. 
Hugo is the most dangerous of all. Exag- 
gerations that can be put up with in the 
master, because accompanied by sublime 
beauties and strokes of genius, are ridicu- 
lous and tiresome in his disciples. Nor 
does the master himself always escape 
being tiresome. His late poem, “La Pztié 
Supréme” (Lévy), bears painful testimony 
to the decline of his powers. The idea is 
fine of the poet bestowing his pity not only 
on the unhappy but also on the wicked. 
He who has always cursed the tyrants in 
the name of the oppressed, now implores 
pardon for them, as the victims of their 
own omnipotence that corrupts them, and 
of flatterers who pervert them. In some 
passages, such as the one about Louis XV. 
when a child, the lion’s claw is still dis- 
cernible; but as a whole the poem is far- 
fetched and dull, in a word — tedious. 

Fortunately, the old poet is reaping new 
triumphs from his earlier works, whose 
beauties the defects of the later bring out 
all the more strongly. “Ruy Blas,” re- 
vived at the Théatre Frangais, and inter- 
preted by Sarah Bernhart, Coquelin, Mou- 
net Sully, Fevre, has had a greater success 
even than at the Odéon in 1872. The 
beauty of the form has made V. Hugo’s 
pieces take their place as classical works ; 
they may be full of improbabilities, may 





be lyrical rather than dramatic in charac- 
ter, but people no longer feel obliged to 
discuss them, they are content to admire 
them. This revival of “Ruy Blas” will 
be the only great theatrical success of the 
season. Victor Cherbuliez’s twofold en- 
deavor to adapt his novels to the stage has 
not been fortunate. The odd, exotic, 
complex, and mysterious personages that 
interest us in his books, produce a doubt- 
ful and rather painful impression on the 
stage. Cherbuliez’s very far-fetched and 
laborious cleverness is not suited to the 
theatrical drama, and he makes all his 
characters speak in the same refined and 
often pretentious manner. Nevertheless, 
Ladislas Bolski has been more successful 
than Samuel Brohl; but owing not so much 
to the superior qualities of the novel as to 
the character of the Comtesse Bolska 
which did not exist in the novel. So true 
is it that nothing is more difficult than to 
make a play out of a novel. The whole 
composition, the manner of introducing 
the characters and making them act, is 
different; so also the reader’s point of 
view from that of the spectator. This was 
manifest when M. Zola’s “ Z’Asso:nmoir” 
was put upon the stage. The piece had 
been much talked of beforehand, exorbi- 
tant prices were given for seats, and when 
it came to the performance, the play turned 
out to be nothing but a coarse drama of 
the boulevard, like any other, in which the 
virtuous workman and the fine talker and 
the bad, drunken, lazy workman are set side 
by side, and the traditional traitor is the 
cause of all the misfortunes in the story. 
The effrontery and boldness of the novel, 
the zaturalism that was so much talked 
about, the coarseness of language, the atro- 
cious and powerful representation of the 
most abject vice, laid bare without any pre- 
tence of concealment, are absent from the 
piece. The audience would not have en- 
dured them. They would not have sat 
through a piece in which there was nota 
single character they could sympathize 
with, and whose sole interest lay in the 
psychological analysis, in a moral dissec- 
tion carriec out with cold immodesty. 

The musical season has been much 
more brilliant than the theatrical. The 
popular concerts at the Chatelet and the 
Cirque d’Hiver have continued to be 
a series of triumphs for Berlioz; the 
“ Damnation de Faust” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” have even figured on the Conser- 
vatoire’s programmes, and the whole of the 
programme of one of the great festivals at 
the Hippodrome was furnished by Berlioz. 
The publication of the “ Correspondance 
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de Berlioz” (Lévy) has given fresh stimu- 
lus to the public curiosity concerning 
everything relating to this great and unfor- 
tunate musician. His letters show him to 
have been, as he has described himself in 
his memoirs, a man of extreme sensibility, 
which, in the fervor of youth, amounted 
almost to madness, and after a series of 
mortifications and undeserved failures, 
soured his character and rendered it un- 
sympathetic. Berlioz had more sensibility 
than sentiment, more nerve than heart; 
his rage at not being performed at the 
Opera made him approve of the hissing of 
Tannhauser. Though he admired Wag- 
ner, he was glaringly unjust towards his 
colleagues ; but with these defects what 
devotion he showed to art, what worship 
for everything that is beautiful! How 
touching his refusing the ease and rest 
offered him abroad, because it was in 
France and for France he wished to fight 
and triumph! With what dignity he re- 
jected the compromises he considered 
unworthy of his genius! What a noble 
example his laborious career is to the 
young men who now tread in his steps! 
How much easier their lot! They have 
no difficulty in finding musical societies to 
bring out their works; the government 
and the city of Paris offer prizes for com- 
petition. Three new dramatic symphonies 
were played in Paris this winter, formed 
on the model of similar works by Berlioz, 
and in which his influence no less than 
that of the other chief of modern music, 
Wagner, was visible. M. Dubois’ “ Para- 
dis Perdu”’ isa conscientious, well-written 
work, but so full of reminiscences as to 
resemble a piece of mosaic; M. Lefévre’s 
“ Judith ” is far cleverer in the workman- 
ship, and reveals an artistic nature of 
great delicacy and elevation. The work that 
shows the greatest promise is M. Godard’s 
“ Tasse ;” it is more youthful and imperfect 
than the other two, but full of inspiration. 
The harmony of the voices and the orches- 
tra is not always perfect ; some parts are te- 
dious and weak, but a masterly inspiration 
breathes through every page of this sym- 
phony, and has at once raised a young and 
modest musician only known to amateurs 
by a few exquisite romances and some orig- 
inal pieces of chamber music, to the rank 
of one of the celebrities of the day. The 
Concerts de l’Hippodrome, attended by a 
concourse of twelve thousand people, and 
held in an immense hall — very well 
adapted for instrumental music but unfa- 
vorable for the voice — gave our living 
composers an opportunity of getting their 
works performed under their own direction. 





Saint Saens, Fauré, Léo Delibes, played 
their best compositions there ; Massenet 
had more success with seleetions from the 
“Roi de Lahore” than he had at the 
Opera; and V. Jonciéres, the most deter- 
mined of our young Wagnerians, suc- 
ceeded in winning applause for what passed 
unnoticed at the Opera and made up for 
the failure of “ Za Reine Berthe.” 

The musical season is over for the pres- 
ent, and painting and sculpture are about 
to have their turn. We had a foretaste in 
February of the yearly salon, in the exhi- 
bitions of our two leading artistic clubs, 
the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire of the 
Rue Saint Arnaud, and the Union Artis- 
tique on the Place Vendéme. The former 
made rather a poor show. Among the 
well-known painters Carolus Duran exhib- 
ited some bad portraits; F. Baudry, who 
has been so chary of his pictures since his 
labors at the Opera, contributed a fellah 
woman, questionable as to the drawing, 
and unworthy of his great talent; Henner 
sent a pretentious and unfaithful likeness 
of the pianist Ketten, but made up for this 
poor specimen of his work by a delicious 
female head in a red hood. Bastien Le- 
page exhibited some portraits of arid pre- 
cision as regards the drawing, but admira- 
ble in relief. Pasini sent a mosque interior 
of wonderful color and depth; Bernier a 
landscape, as usual excellent. Among the 
contributions of the younger painters 
there was nothing worthy of note but a 
charming sea-piece of Lansyer’s, and a 
temps de brouillard a Bergk by Lepic,a 
large canvas, striking in its truthful brutal- 
ity. The exhibition in the Place Vendéme 
was much more brilliant, and comprised a 
masterpiece of Bonnat’s, the portrait of 
M. Lesseps; a little gem by Carolus Du- 
ran, the portrait of M. Jardin; and other 
interesting works by Meissonnier, Harla- 
moff, Jacquet, Lefévre. Amongst the work 
of the younger generation should be noted 
two Oriental scenes by M. B. Constant, 
showing his progress; a sea-piece of M. 
Courant’s, original and vigorous in color, 
which is one of his best works ; two pretty 
genre pictures by M. Gros, of solid work- 
manship; two historical scenes by M. Le 
Blant, the subjects taken from the war of 
La Vendée, excellent as regards composi- 
tion and coloring. M. Vayson, who has 
never met with due appreciation, exhibits 
an enchanting “ Mfarchand de Fleurs.” 
On the other hand, M. Duez does not im- 
prove; M. Roll, who reaped undeserved 
success in 1877 from his large picture of 
“ZT Jnondation,” exhibits at both clubs pic- 
tures of repulsive brutality and ugliness ; 
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M. Berne Bellecour, grievous to say, sinks 
lower and lower. Among the sculpture, 
the busts of M. Saint Marceaux may be 
noted, as superior works of a delicacy, ten- 
derness, and force of expression worthy of 
the greatest masters. 

The world of art has incurred several 
noteworthy losses in the last few months, 
though the artists whose deaths we allude 
to had long ceased to occupy any place 
amongst contemporaries. Daumier was 
blind, Couture and Préault were living on 
a reputation that dated thirty years back. 
Daumier was fitted for something better 
than a caricaturist. He preferred the fash- 
ionable fame an inferior style, in which he 
displayed qualities that bordered on gen- 
ius, gave him. There was something of 
Hogarth, Michael Angelo, and Shake- 
speare in his conceptions, distinguished as 
they were by a gloomy and impressive 
fancy. His drawing of the massacre of 
the Rue Transnonaine, another entitled 
“DEmpire Cest la Paix,” which repre- 
sents an immense plain filled with dead 
bodies, are pages of epic history. Dau- 
mier certainly helped to bring on the revo- 
lution of 1848 by so making game of Louis 
Philippe and his ministers as to render 
them odious. His caricatures of judges 
and lawyers are a series of profound and 
trenchant satires on the world of the law 
courts. Couture owed his renown to a 
single work, “ L’Orgie Romaine,” a large, 
clever composition, in which too little no- 
tice was taken of the weak drawing and 
poor coloring. After that his power, like 
Barbier’s, after producing ‘* Zes Jamécs,” 
seems to have forsaken him. A picture 
much talked about but never exhibited, 
“L’Enréblement en’g2,” was a copy of a 
print by Raffet. Préault, who owed his 
reputation less perhaps to his sculptures 
than to his caustic, biting wit, — his “ mots 
a la Préault” against the Institute, or the 
government of Louis Philippe, which cir- 
culated in all the studios and beerhouses 
where artists and writers met, — was nev- 
ertheless gifted with great qualities, a 
vigor of chisel, a power of conception 
which, with less vanity and more industry, 
might have produced better things. His 
“Marceau,” his “ Christ mort,” his “ Sol- 
dats gaulois du pont d’ Tena,” his figure of 
Eternal Silence in the cemetery of Mont- 
‘martre, remain to prove that Préault had in 
him the qualities of an artist of the highest 
-order which were never completely devel- 
.oped. In M. Duc, architecture has like- 
wise lost an artist of great merit, to whom 
Paris owes one of her finest modern mon- 
uments, the new Palais de Justice. The 





French Academy, from whose ranks M. 
Thiers, M. de Loménie, and M. Dupan- 
loup disappeared in such rapid succession, 
has just lost two other members, M. de 
Sacy, a clever writer, a pure man of let- 
ters, a ghost of the seventeenth century ; 
and M. St. René Taillandier, a political 
writer of merit, who had devoted the 
greater part of his career to making France 
better acquainted with the Sclavonic coun- 
tries and with Germany. Finally, Parisian 
journalism has lost one of its veterans, M. 
de Villemessant, who, though nothing 
more than a writer, was an able man of 
business. He succeeded from 1854 to 
1879 in making the Figaro —a journal of 
scandalous anecdotes and doubtful jests 
— one of the powers of the press, the mon- 
itor of devoutness and gallantry, and the 
chief organ of the Conservative party, flat- 
tering neither to the Conservatives nor to 
the devout. G. Monop. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON CHINESE FANS. 


In China, just as the dragon is the sym- 
bol of power and the national emblem of 
the Chinese people, so is the fan the char- 
acteristic accompaniment to the every-day 
life of the ordinary Chinaman. It is, 
therefore, possible that a few remarks 
from a purely Chinese standpoint may not 
be wholly out of place. For even in these 
days of advanced globe-trotting it is not 
every man’s luck to get either to Corinth 
or to Peking; and the topic is one, more- 
over, to which the writer has personally 
devoted some attention. In his new dic- 
tionary of the English language, Dr. La- 
tham has ventured to define a fan as an 
“instrument used by ladies to move the 
air and cool themselves;” a definition 
which is clearly bounded by the four walls 
of a European ball-room. All over the 
Asiatic continent fans are as much in use 
among men as amung women; and in 
China, to which the following paper will 
be confined, a fan of some sort or other is 
part and parcel of every man’s summer 
equipment. The term “fan” is expressed 
in the Chinese language by a single and un- 
changeable character, which in Mandarin 
is pronounced shan, the a having almost 
exactly the value of the a in “can’t.” This 
character is a compound of two others, 
namely hu (or hoo), “a door,” and yii, 
“feathers.” These are written in the mod- 
ern style, said to be a gradual modification 
from the ancient hieroglyphs, under which 
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form this same dw is believed actually to 
stand for the picture of one leaf of a door, 
and yd * for that of the feathers or wings 
of abird. From the conjunction of these 
two hieroglyphs we obtain, not a third 
hieroglyph — for no one pretends that any 
form of sham, ancient or modern, in any 
way resembles a fan — but an ideographic 
combination, analysis of which guides by 
association to the sense. Feathers be- 
neath a door, door standing by synecdoche 
for a house: that which, made of feathers, 
is used within doors: scz/icet, a fan. Such 
is a fair specimen of the process by which 
the ideographic nature of modern Chinese 
writing is worked out.¢ Whether this pro- 
cess can or cannot be held to fulfil the con- 
ditions of sound scientific investigation, 
and whether even the hieroglyphic value 
attributed to the original elements of such 
ideographs has or has not been seriously 
overrated by philologists, these are open 
questions; at the same time it is admitted 
on all sides that similar analyses, wher- 
ever feasible, afford great assistance to the 
student, and enable him to retain in the 
memory such a number of complex char- 
acters as would be perfectly impossible 
were each to be regarded as a tangled con- 
course of strokes, brought together with- 
out rhyme or reason at the sweet will of 
the Cadmus of China. 

Another, and, in the written language, 
equally common term for a fan is sha (or 
shah),t compounded of the same word yii, 
“feathers,” placed above the character — 
also an ideograph — which stands for “a 
female companion;” in other words, a 
woman fanning her lord, such indeed be- 
ing one of the daily duties of the denizens 
of a Chinese harem. With regard to the 
constant use of the word “feathers ” in 
these combinations, it would appear from 
Chinese authorities that wings of birds 
and leaves of trees dispute, if not divide, 
the honor of having furnished the first 
fans to mankind. But Chinese authori- 
ties are eminently unreliable on most 
— and the invention of the fan has 

een variously attributed to different he- 


* Here used as a contraction of a more complex 
character. 

+ It will be seen farther on that fans are almost as 
much in requisition out of doors as within the house. 

+ With regard to the two words ska and shan, it is 
stated in the Fang-yen, by Yang Hsiung, that the for- 
mer is employed to the east, the latter to the west, of 
the Shan-hai-Kuan, or point at which the Great Wall 
of China abuts upon the sea coast, dividing Manchuria 
from the eighteen provinces. 

It should also mentioned that there is another 
character, similarly read ska, but differently written, 
which likewise means a fan. The two are given in 
dictionaries as separate words, but it is not improbable 
that they were originally the same. 





roes of antiquity according to the fancy of 
each particular writer. For instance, the 
“ Vu-hsiio,” or “ Child’s Guide to Knowl- 
edge,” tells us that to the emperor Hsien 
Yiian, who came to the throne B.c. 2697, 
we are indebted for this boon to suffering 
humanity; while the “Kwang-shih-leifu,” 
a well-known cyclopedia of antitheses, de- 
fers the invention to the reign of Wu- 
wang, the first ruler of the Chow dynasty, 
or more than a thousand years later. 
Other authorities declare for the emperor 
Shun, B.c. 2255, with whose honored name 
tradition has lovingly coupled more than 
one similar achievement designed to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of his chil- 
dren. Of the history of fans in China, and 
their gradual development from the primi- 
tive bird’s wing or unelaborated leaf, 
there is positively nothing to record, un- 
less perhaps it be the publication by the 
emperor Ngan Ti, of the Chin dynasty 
(A.D. 405),* of a strange enactment against 
the use of silk in the manufacture of these 
articles. It was apparently a mere sump- 
tuary law, having for its object the protec- 
tion of silk, the materia] which, according 
to a very ancient belief still prevalent in 
China, can alone give warmth to the aged. 
In one of his dissertations on political 
economy Mencius observed: ¢ “ At fifty, 
without silk no warmth; at seventy with- 
out meat no satiety.” The sage had been 
advocating a more extensive cultivation of 
the mulberry-tree, with a view to provide 
an adequate source of food for the silk- 
worm; and in the present instance it is 
most probable that the imperial edict was 
directed against the indiscriminate waste 
of silk for purposes of mere luxury; but 
like all similar enactments, this one fell 
speedily into desuetude. 

Almost every large city in China, apd 
certainly every important division of the 
empire, has its own characteristic fan ; or 
else there is something peculiar in the 
make, color, or ornamentation of the com- 
mon “folding” fan as seen in that par- 
ticular district, by which it may be 
distinguished from _ its ~~ con- 
gener. For the folding fan, as the 
Chinese call it, is the fan Jar excellence; 
and all that ingenuity of design has hith- 
erto accomplished has not succeeded in 
displacing this convenient form from the 
affections of the people at large.t The 


* Here again authorities are at variance. Hsieh 
Ling-Yiin credits this enactment to the emperor Hsido 
Wu, of the same dynasty, who reigned from 373 to 397 
A.D. The date given in the text is taken from the 
Rannpalthdide. 

t Book vii. 

+ See note p. 700, 
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large palm-leaf, with its strongly-bound 
edges and natural handle, large quantities 
of which are exported annually from Can- 
ton and elsewhere, may possibly be the 
cheapest and most breeze-compelling of 
all kinds; but it is not very portable, and 
cannot readily be stowed away about the 
person, or stored so as to last into a 
second summer. It finds favor in the 
eyes of tea-shop and public eating-house 
keepers, and is always to be seen in the 
guest-chambers, whether of guilds, monas- 
teries, or private establishments. The 
folding fan, on the other hand, occupies 
but little space; and when not in use may 
be stuck in the high boot of the full- 
dressed Chinese gentleman, or at the back 
of the neck in the loose collarless jacket, 
which, with the addition of a curt calegon, 
constitutes the entire toilette of a Chinese 
coolie. Besides, the folding fan opens 
into a tolerably smooth surface, fairly well 
adapted for the painter’s art; and even the 
dirtiest specimen of Chinese vagabondage 
loves to rest his eye upon some gaily 
painted flower or a spray or two of the 
much-prized bamboo. Consequently, the 
folding fan obtains all over the eighteen 
provinces of China proper, and beyond, 
far away across the Great Wall, over the 
steppes of Mongolia and the mountains of 
Tibet. Of the more elaborate kinds, pro- 
duced at Canton for export to Europe, 
with their exquisitely carved or perforated 
ivory handles, etc., it will suffice to say 
that such are quite unknown even in the 
highest and wealthiest circles of Chinese 
society, the folding fan being rarely the 
vehicle of extravagant expenditure in this 
respect. It may be made, indeed, either 
of paper or of silk; for handle, ivory or 
sandal wood may be used; but even then 
the general get up is as a rule plain, while 
for the common folding fan of the empire, 
bamboo is the material most extensively 
employed, being at once the cheapest 
and most durable of all woods. Pendents 
of amber, jade, ivory, and cornelian, and 
other substances, are also affected by the 
more refined, and a fan-case beautifully 
embroidered in some quaint pattern, 
accompanied perhaps by some appropriate 
classical allusion, is a very ordinary birth- 
day present from a sister to her brother or 
from a wife to her husband. The number 
of “ bones ” * or ribs to a folding fan is a 
matter which is by no means left to chance. 
Sixteen, including the two outer pieces, 
may be quoted as the standard; but fans 
made in certain localities have more, as 


® This again is a translation of the Chinese term. 
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many as thirty-two, and sometimes even 
thirty-six. The reason why the number 
sixteen is preferred is that such a fan 
opens into a convenient number of spaces 
to receive the poetical inscription which 
custom has almost, but not altogether, tied 
down to a given number of lines. 

Irregular inscriptions are, however, not 
uncommon. The Hangchow fan has a 
great many bones. It is a very strongly- 
made article; and though only of paper, 
prepared in some way with oil, may remain 
plunged in water (it is said) for twenty- 
four hours without injury. But this fan 
finds no favor with those who can afford 
to pick and choose, and for a rather singu- 
lar reason. Just as with the Chinese white 
is the emblem of death and mourning, so 
black is regarded as typical of moral im- 
purity, and black things are consequently 
avoided on the strength of the proverb, 
“ Proximity to vermilion makes a man 
red; to ink, black.” Now the Hangchow 
fan is, with the exception of a sprinkling 
of gold or silver on the face, as black as it 
well could be; and it is therefore at a dis- 
count even among those by whom the 
most trifling form of economy cannot be 
satisfactorily ignored.* Chair coolies, 
everywhere a degraded class, invest their 
money in these fans without hesitation, 
doubtless feeling themselves beyond the 
reach of such influences as these. Old 
men, too, may use black fans without 
scruple. Their age is held to have placed 
them on a vantage ground in this as in all 
other respects ; for, as Confucius observed, 
“That which is really white may be in the 
darkest dye without being made black,” ¢ 
and a man who has led for years a spotless 
life is unlikely to be influenced for the bad 
by mere contact with a fan. Black fans, 
with black lacquer handles, are made in 
Canton for sale to the outer barbarian, the 
hated foreigner, whose moral obliquity is 
regarded by the masses of China as more 
prononcé than that of the lowest of their 
low. 

Besides the large non-folding feather 
fan, generally looked upon in Europe as a 
hand-screen for the fire, some beautiful 
specimens of the folding fan are also to be 
seen in feathers, which show, on being 
opened, beautifully painted bouquets of 
flowers, butterflies, birds, etc. etc. King- 
fishers’ feathers and beetles’ wings are also 
largely employed in the manufacture of 


* So punctilious indeed is a respectable Chinaman in 
the case of mourning, that he will even abstain from 
chewing betel-nut, because it would make his lips red, 
and red is emblematical of joy. 





t See the Lun-yii, bk. xvii., ch. 7. 
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fans and screens, and tortoise-shell and 
jade are occasionally used in elaborating 
the handles of the more expensive kinds. 
White silk, stretched tightly over both 
sides of a narrow frame, round, octagonal, 
sexagonal, or polygonal, as the case may 
be, forms what is considered in the higher 
circles of Chinese society the ze p/us ultra 
of elegance and refinement ; especially so 
when some charming study in flower or 
landscape painting on the obverse is ac- 
companied by a sparkling stanza on the 
reverse, signed by the writer and addressed 
to the friend for whose delectation it is 
intended. This is a very favorite present 
among the Chinese; and as poets and 
painters are but a small minority in China, 
as elsewhere, it follows that any man who 
is sufficiently an artist to supply either the 
verses or the design need never starve for 
want of occupation. One of the highest 
officials and most renowned calligraphists 
in the Chinese empire at the present mo- 
ment, when formerly a struggling student 
at Foochow, eked out a scanty livelihood 
by writing inscriptions for fans in all kinds 
of styles, ancient and modern, at about one 
shilling and eightpence per fan. Outside 
his door was a notice calling the attention 
of the public to the above fact, and the 
fancy name he gave to his studio was 
“ Laugh, but Buy.” 

That kind known as the “ Swatow ” fan 
is for a non-folding fan perhaps the most 
serviceable of all, as for lightness and 
durability combined it is certainly without 
arival. It is formed from a piece of bam- 
boo, about a foot and a half in length and 
half an inch in diameter, split two-thirds of 
the way down into a number of slips, each 
very thin and apparently fragile, while 
really possessed of its full share of the 
strength and flexibility of the parent stem. 
These slips are spread out in the same 
plane, with their tips slightly bent over, 
somewhat like a mustard spoon; and then 
strong paper is pasted over the whole as 
far down as the splits extend, the remain- 
ing unsplit half serving as handle. This 
fan is said to be actually made near Amoy, 
probably near Chang-chow, and to be sent 
to Swatow only to be painted; but to 
foreigners resident in China it is univer- 
sally known as the “ Swatow” fan. Of all 
fancy fans there is none so curious as 
what is commonly termed the “broken 
fan,” which at first sight would appear to 
be a simple folding fan, and on being 
opened from left to right as usual discloses 
nothing to distinguish it from the most 
ordinary kind. Opened, however, the re- 
verse way, from right to left, the whole fan 
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seems to have fallen to pieces, each bone, 
with the part attached to it, being separated 
from all the others, as if the connecting 
strings were broken. This arrangement 
is of course simple enough, but at first 
sight the effect, as a trick, is remarkably 
good. From the broken it is an easy 
transition to the secret or double-entendre 
fan, which opened one way shows a flower 
or similarly harmless design; the other, 
some ribald sketch which with us would 
entail severe penalties on maker, publisher, 
and all concerned. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to the administration of China to 
state that, theoretically speaking, the same 
penalties would be incurred, though prac- 
tically they are seldom if ever enforced. 
In the Peking form of this fan there are 
always two such pictures to each. These 
are not seen when the fan is opened out, 
and it will only open one way; but are 
disclosed by turning back the two end ribs 
or “bones.” A far more creditable and 
more useful compagnon de voyage is the 
map fan, which gives the plan of some 
such great city as Peking or Canton, with 
the names of the streets and public build- 
ings marked in characters of medium 
legibility. Sometimes whole districts are 
included on the surface of a fan; and as 
the distances from place to place are given 
with considerable accuracy, travellers not 
unusually invest the small sums required 
for the purchase of these topographical 
guides. So, too, any great national event 
may be circulated over the empire by 
means of fans, precisely as penny books of 
the lord mayor’s show are still sold in 
Fleet Street on every November 9. The 
Tientsin massacre, for instance, brought 
forth a hideous specimen, with horrid de- 
tails of the hacking to pieces of Roman 
Catholic priests and sisters, the burning of 
the cathedral and of the French consulate, 
the murder of the French consul and his 
chancelier. The sale of these fans was 
almost immediately prohibited by the Chi- 
nese authorities, and they are now very 
rare. 

Some “ fans” are not fans at all. The 
“steel fan” is simply a bar of metal, 
shaped and painted to resemble an ordi- 
nary closed fan, and carried sometimes as 
a life-preserver, sometimes by the swell 
mobsmen and rowdies of China, to be used 
at close quarters with murderous effect. 
Of the same species is the well-known 
“ dagger fan,” which consists of an elegant 
imitation in lacquer of a common folding 
fan, but it is really a sheath containing 
within its fair exterior a deadly blade, 
short and sharp, like a small Malay &77s. 
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This dagger fan was invented by the Jap- 
anese, and its importation into China has 
always been strictly forbidden. Great 
numbers have, however, been successfully 
introduced into Canton, Foochow, and 
other large maritime cities, and they are 
now even manufactured by the enterpris- 
ing natives of the first-mentioned port. 

A curious specimen of the fan is pro- 
duced in Formosa, consisting of a thick, 
pithy leaf, shaped like a cone with the 
apex chopped off, and a short handle fitted 
to the line of severance, and bearing upon 
its face a landscape or group of figures 
burnt in with a hot iron. It was the in- 
vention of a needy scholar of Taiwan Fu, 
the capital city of Formosa, who being 
in distressed circumstances hit upon the 
above novelty as a means of replenishing 
his empty purse. The fan took immensely 
for a time, long enough in fact to make the 
fortune of the inventor, who for a consid- 
erable period was at his wits’ end to meet 
the demand. The rage for them has been 
now for some time spent, and they are 
only made in small quantities, for sale 
more as curiosities than anything else. 
For there are fashions in fans as in other 
articles of human luxury in China as else- 
where. Every year sees some fresh va- 
riety, differing perhaps imperceptibly to 
the European eye from the favorite of the 
preceding season, but still sufficiently so 
to constitute a novelty, a new fashion for 
the wealthy Chinese exquisite. A for- 
eigner may live for years amongst the 
Chinese and never notice any change to 
relieve the monotony of their dress. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, some variety, even of 
hat or shoes, is introduced almost annually. 
The fashionable cap is squarer or rounder 
at ‘the top as the case may be; the shoes 
more or less pointed, or ornamented after 
some novel design. And soit is with fans, 
which are made of different material and 
of different sizes for different seasons of 
the year in proportion to the quantity of 
breeze required. In the “ Miscellanies of 
the Western Capital” * we read: “ The 
fans of the son of heaven are, for the sum- 
mer, of feathers; for the winter, of silk;” 
and in a poem by Ow-yang Hisu occurs 
this line: — 


In the tenth moon the people of the capital 
turn to their warm fans, 


At the present day the distinction be- 
tween warm and cold fans can hardly be 
said to exist. Those for spring and au- 


* Ch’ang-an, now Hsi-an Fu, the capital of the 
province of Shensi. 





tumn are smaller than those used in sum- 
mer, reminding one of the old Roman 
luxury of summer and winter rings. It is 
also mauvais ton to be seen with a fan 
too early or too late in the year. There 
are indeed no days absolutely fixed for the 
beginning and end of the fan season, as in 
the case of the summer and winter hats 
worn by all employés of the government, 
and which are supposed to Te changed 
simultaneously all over the empire; but 
Chinese custom has made it as ridiculous 
fora man to carry a fan before or after a 
certain conventional date as it would be 
with us to wear a white waistcoat in March 
or November. 

During the summer months a bird’s-eye 
view of China would disclose a perfect 
flutter of fans from one confine to the 
other. Punkahs are unknown to the Chi- 
nese, except as an innovation of the for- 
eigner; and it has been necessary to coin 
a term expressly for them. Occasionally 
they may be seen in the house of some 
wealthy Chinese merchant, as, for instance, 
in the establishment of the celebrated 
Howqua family at Canton; but even then 
they are regarded more as a curiosity than 
as appliances of every-day use. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be said that the 
idea of a general fan or punkah has es- 
caped the searching ingenuity of the Chi- 
nese; for in the work last quoted we are 
informed that “under the Han dynasty 
[between sixteen hundred and two thou- 
sand years ago] there lived at Ch’ang-an a 
very skilful workman, named Ting Huan, 
who made .a seven-wheeled’ fan. This 
consisted of seven large wheels, ten feet 
in diameter, joined together, the whole 
being turned by a single man, and keeping 
the place quite cool during the summer 
months.” This description is a trifle too 
meagre to enable us to state with cer- 
tainty the exact shape of the machine in 
question. The paddle-wheel of a steamer 
seems to come the nearest to it; and from 
the loftiness of Chinese halls and recep- 
tion rooms in general, both official and 
private, no objection could be offered on 
the score of height. Be this as it may, 
such a machine would at any rate be free 
from what is in Chinese eyes the weak 
point of a punkah — namely, its position 
with regard to the person operated upon. 
A Chinaman fans his face, arms, legs, 
chest, and even back, as he may feel dis- 
posed at the moment; but he objects 
strongly toa draught of air falling on the 
top of his head, and avoids it as much as 
possible. At meals, during the very hot 
weather, servants usually stand behind 
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their masters and slowly but steadily ply 
the large feather fan, originally made from 
the feathers of a pheasant’s tail, because 
the emperor Kao Tsung of the Yin* 
dynasty on one occasion connected some 
fortunate event with the auspicious crow- 
ing of a pheasant.t Burden-carrying 
coolies of the lowest stratum of Chinese 
society fan themselves as they hurry along 
the streets, weighed down by their back- 
breaking loads. Little boys are engaged 
to fan the workmen whose business is car- 
ried on in the hot shops of a crowded Chi- 
nese city. The very soldiers in the ranks 
fan themselves on parade; and among 
the insignia carried in the procession of 
every mandarin above a certain rank there 
is to be found a huge wooden fan more 
resembling a banner than anything else. 
And this brings us to a rather curious 
phase of Chinese etiquette. A Chinaman 
on horseback or in a sedan chair, meeting 
an equal of his acquaintance on foot, must 
forthwith dismount, be it only to make a 
passing bow. It is a serious breach of 
politeness to remain sitting while the per- 
son to whom you are addressing yourself 
stands. And, similarly, two friends meet- 
ing in chairs, should, Strictly speaking, 
both dismount to salute. But to avoid the 
obvious inconvenience of perpetually stop- 
ping and dismounting, in perhaps a crowd- 
ed thoroughfare, at the appearance of 
every friend, it has been arranged that the 
occupant, say of the chair, may hold his 
fan up so as to screen his face from view, 
and the ‘two pass without further cere- 
mony, as if, in fact, they had never met. 
And such is the use to which, apart from 
their emblematical signification, the above- 
mentioned wooden fans would be put 
should the almost impossible contingency 
arise of two mandarins of equal rank meet- 
ing face to face in the street. The ser- 
vants of each would hasten to interpose 
these great fans between the passing chairs 
of their respective masters, who, by the 
aid of this pleasant fiction, would be held 
not to have become aware of each other’s 
presence. A subordinate would turn up a 
side street and yield the road to his supe- 
rior officer. 

Formerly there was a certain kind of 
fan Specially used as ascreen to “ separate 
the sun, screen off the wind, and obstruct 
the dust,” just as well-to-do Chinamen now 
use the ordinary fan to save their half- 
shaven heads from the scorching summer 
rays while they stroll along or hurry by 

* More commonly known as Wu Ting, 1324-1265 B.C. 


+ This story is told by Ts’ui Pao, in his Ku-chin-chu, 
or *‘ Antiquarian Researches.”’ 
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on business or pleasure bent. The com- 
mon coolie has his wide, mushroom-shaped 
hat, and the official rides in a sedan chair 
with his red umbrella carried like the 
wooden fan in procession before him; but 
the middle-class Chinaman, who may be 
unwilling to throw away money in chair 
hire, trusts to his fan alone. As a matter 
of fact, from the narrowness of the streets 
in most Chinese cities, and the matting 
with which these streets are in many cases 
roofed over, sufficient shade is afforded to 
enable persons to move freely about with- 
out further defence against the sun; and 
for a walk across country the inevitable 
umbrella would of course be called into 
play — no longer, however, the character- 
istic model of antiquity, with clumsy han- 
dle and coarse oil-cloth top, but some cheap 
importation in European style, the conven- 
ience of which in point of portability has 
long since been recognized by the Chinese. 
In such a city as Canton two open um- 
brellas would more than fill the narrow 
roadway, and the risk of constant collision 
would be great; consequently, umbrellas 
are only to be seen on wet days, when the 
ordinary crowd is ata minimum. Even in 
Peking, where some of the streets are as 
wide as Regent Street, the convenience of 
the fan recommends it as a sunshade in 
preference to the more unwieldy um- 
brella. 

The fan plays no inconsiderable ré/e in 
Chinese decorative art. Besides being the 
vehicle of both poetry and painting, it is 
itself often introduced into designs of all 
kinds. Mullioned windows are not unusu- 
ally made in the shape of the top part of 
a folding fan spread out, that is, the paper 
or silk part without the ribs; and the full 
outline is often used to contain pictures or 
verses painted or inscribed upon walls, as 
if an open fan had simply been nailed over 
the spot. History indeed has recorded 
the case of one painter, Wang Yiian-chiin, 
who so excelled in this particular line that 
people, like the birds pecking at the grapes 
of Apelles, would often try to take down 
and examine more closely some of these 
beautiful specimens of wall painting, which 
appeared to be really fans hung up by a 
thread or attached to a nail. It has been 
mentioned above that, with the more re- 
fined of the Chinese, fans, including both 
the “screen” and the “ folding” varieties, 
are almost invariably painted on one side 
and left blank on the other for the inser- 
tion of some appropriate verses, which may 
be either original or borrowed ; from which 
it will be seen that fans occupy to some 
extent in China the position of albums 
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with us. To give any idea of the quaint 
designs in figure and landscape painting, 
the marvellous birds, beasts, and insects 
—especially butterflies — which are to be 
found on the more highly finished Chinese 
screens, is next to impossible without re- 
producing the originals; but a few words 
on the versification just alluded to, and on 
the fan language in general, may not be 
uninteresting tosome. There is, however, 
in the long list of fan-painting celebrities 
the name of one single artist, the nature of 
whose works is expressed by a term with 
which they have ever been associated in 
history. That term is “10,000 /,” or a 
distance of over three thousand English 
miles. The painter in question was 
named Wang Fei; and the extent of a 
landscape he was able to produce on the 
surface of a mere ordinary fan was said to 
be limited only by the hyperbolical range 
of 10,000 Zz. 

The fan is metaphorically known in the 
Chinese language as the “ pheenix tail” 
or the “jay’s wing,” terms which point to 
what were possibly the archetypes of all 
fans, namely, the wings and tails of birds, 
from which has been developed the mod- 
ern feather fan. The folding fan, by the 
way, is said by one authority * not to be a 
Chinese invention at all, but to have been 
introduced into China by the Coreans, who 
sent a quantity of them to the emperor 
Yung Lé of the Ming dynasty, amongst the 
other articles offered as a tribute by the 
vassal State. The emperor is further 
stated to have been so pleased with the 
novelty that orders were issued for their 
imitation by Chinese workmen. A fan is 
also alluded to in figurative language as a 
“strike the butterfly,” or a “chase the 
flies,” as a “like the moon,” or a “call 
the wind,” and as a “screen the face,” a 
name which should be taken in conjunc- 
tion with the point of etiquette previously 
mentioned. It is called a “change the 
season,” from its power of cooling the per- 
son fanned. This power has been en- 
larged upon in an ode to a fan, written by 
a poet named Poh Chii-I,f of which the 
following are specimen lines : — 


With thee, hot suns shall strike in vain the 


snow ; 
4 thy aid gentle gales perennial blow ; 
Thou mov’st an autumn breeze ’neath summer 
skies ; 
Cease, and the round moon in my bosom lies. 


From the last line of this effusion, which, 
* The Ch’ ien-ch’ o-lei-shu, an encyclopedia published 


in 1632. | 
.t Flourished a.p. 772-846. 





as a translation, aims only at literal fidelity 
to the original, it is clear that the particu- 
lar kind of fan here alluded to must be the 
round screen fan, which Chinese poets 
never tire of comparing with the full moon, 
and which, when not in use, is often laid 
‘in the bosom,” between the folds of the 
flowing outer robe. As to inscriptions 
upon fans, they vary with every variety of 
human thought and feeling. The more 
usual kind treats in stilted language, preg- 
nant with classical quotation and obscure 
historical allusion, of some one of the ever- 
changing aspects of nature. Others again 
are didactic; and some are literally sours 
de force, occasionally of a not very high 
order. The most celebrated of the latter 
class has been acknowledged by universal 
consent to be a couplet consisting of only 
eight characters, written at the eight cor- 
ners of an octagon fan belonging to the 
emperor Chien Wén, of the Liang dy- 
nasty,* and said to have been the compo- 
sition of the monarch himself. The pecul- 
iarity of this couplet is that the reader may 
begin at any one of the eight characters, 
and by reading round the way of the sun 
find a couplet of perfect sense and per- 
fectly rhymed. Yet of all inscriptions on 
or about fans in China, few are to be com- 
pared in point of pathos and poetic vigor 
with a certain stanza penned many centu- 
ries ago by a favorite of the emperor 
Ch’éng Ti, of the Han dynasty.t The 
lady in question, whose name was Pan, had 
been for some time the confidante of his 
Majesty, and the queen of the imperial 
seraglio, and appears to have believed 
that something more than an ordinary at- 
tachment of the hour existed between her- 
self and the Son of Heaven. Gradually, 
however, she began to find that her influ- 
ence was on the wane, and at length, un- 
able to bear any longer her mortification 
and grief, she forwarded to the emperor a 
circular screen fan, on one side of which 
were inscribed the following lines : — 


O fair white silk, fresh from the weaver’s loom, 
Clear as the frost, bright as the winter snow, — 
See, friendship fashions out of thee a fan; | 

Round as the round moon shines in heaven 


ve 5 
At home, abroad, a close companion thou ; 
Stirring at every move the grateful gale. 
And yet I fear, ah me! that autumn chills, 
Cooling the dying summer’s torrid rage, 
Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 
All — of by-gone days, by-gone, like 

them, 


* Reigned A.D. 550-551. 
t Reigned B.c, 32 to B.C, 6 
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Since the date of this poem, a deserted 
wife has constantly been spoken of as an 
“ autumn fan.” 

HERBERT A. GILES. 


From The Natal Colonist. 
ZULU ORTHOGRAPHY. 


A Goop deal has been written on the 
name of the hill or mountain made mem- 
orable as the scene of one of the most 
tragical events in the history of the British 
army. In the first accounts of the slaugh- 
ter it appeared as Isandala, which would 
naturally, in accordance with the genius of 
the language, Zulu words being accented 
on the penultimate, be accented Isandala. 
But when the connection with “hand” 
was suggested, it became evident that 
Isandala was merely an attempt to repre- 
sent the guttural before the 4, as in 
Umhloti, Umhlali, which some represent 
by Umthoti, Umthlali, while others cut 
the Gordian knot by boldly saying and 
writing Ulmsloti, Umslali. The true pro- 
nunciation is a guttural or aspirate very 
similar to the Welsh double /, as in Llan- 
gollen, but in our ordinary English nota- 
tion no nearer indication of the sound can 
be made than that which is now generally 
adopted. A propos of Zulu names, we 
may recur to the subject of the impor- 
tance of adopting a uniform spelling. 
English or other distant readers are 
often entirely misled as to the proper 
sound of the name. This, in many cases, 
it is impossible correctly to represent by 
means of our alphabet, though if what is 
known as the Italian system of vowels is 
adopted there can be no great difficulty. 
But the adoption by the missionaries of 
the letters c, g, and x, to represent clicks, 
and of the letter 7 to represent a rough 
guttural, has introduced an immense 
amount of confusion. The arbitrary use 
of these letters in senses different from 
their usual or proper one is bad enough in 
books written for natives. Thus 7, as we 
have said, is used for a rough guttural in 
the Zulu and Kosa; but the Basuto have a 
true 7 in their language, and in the Basuto 
alphabet, therefore, that letter has quite a 
different value. Then ¢y, used to represent 
the sound of cA, in church, may have physio- 
logically something to say for itself (as we 
find the tendency in English of nature and 
rapture to become nacher and rapcher, 
and the analogous soldier has actually be- 
come soldjer), but what English reader 
could ever guess it was to have that sound 
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in Cetywayo? But a new element of con- 
fusion is added by official adoption of the 
Norwegian missionaries’ spelling Ekowe 
to stand for Itshowi. Strictly speaking, 
the Norwegians employed not the letter 4, 
but a modification of it not found in ordi- 
nary founts of type; one consequence of 
attempting to follow them being that peo- 
ple, even military men, may be heard, 
speaking of Ekowe, pronouncing £# as in 
king. But an inconvenience of this want 
of uniformity in spelling, worse even than 
difference in prounciation, is that people 
at a distance may be led from the dissimi- 
larity of names to suppose that different 
places are spoken of. And when we find 
“Tsandula” and “ Sandhlwana ” both set 
down, ina map the seat of war recently 
published in the colony, as if distinct 
places, it is not to be wondered at if peo- 
ple at a distance fall into similar errors. 
A few examples of these differences may 
be both amusing and serve to point the 
moral we wish to draw. Who would sup- 
pose that Kreli and Sarili (to instance but 
two out of many ways of spelling the name) 
were one and the same person? or Tpai 
and Neapai? Sihayo, Sirayo, or Assegai, 
the last probably a Dutch corruption of 
the chief’s name, has frequently appeared 
in the papers lately as Sirajo and Usirajo, 
probably following some German author- 
ity who would naturally represent the 
sound of our y by 7. But one consequence 
of such spelling is that we hear people 
talk of Sir Roger! If less amusing, an- 
other spelling we met with a day or two 
since is even more absurd — Assugunri! 
Itshowi we prefer to Itshowe, because the 
final must be sounded, though either 
gives the sound approximately well; but 
then we have Ikoe and Tyoe, which no one 
could suppose to mean the same place. 
Unkungunghlovu, the old Zulu capital, 
after which Maritzburg is named, we have 
seen spelled in half a score of different 
ways, of which forms as different as Un- 
kunglove and Megoonloof may both be 
found in Chase’s Natal papers. These 
various spellings are bewildering enough 
in our colonial papers, where each journal 
probably tries, often with very indifferent 
success, to employ but one mode of spell- 
ing for the same name, however it may 
differ from that employed by its neigh- 
bors; but when the names get into En- 
glish papers they are absolutely hopeless. 
In State documents, however, such as pa- 
pers presented to Parliament by command 
of her Majesty, something like system and 
uniformity might be looked for, yet it is 
precisely there that confusion becomes 
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worse confounded and chaos is come again. 
It is no uncommon thing to find the same 
name, even English names, spelled two or 
three different ways on the same page, and 
these ways so diverse as, unless to the 
initiated, to be absolutely unrecognizable. 
Thus Umbelini we find in one place 
spelled Mbilim; Swart, the secretary in 
the Transvaal under the Boer government, 
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appears as Livart; Swazi figures some- 
times as Zwazies ; even Sir T. Shepstone’s 
native name, Somtseu, appears as Somt- 
sen; and Ketshwayo occasionally appears 
spelled in this way, which certainly gives 
a fair approximation to the true pronuncia- 
tion, but much more frequently it figures 
as Cetywayo, which, to an English reader, 
is utterly misleading. 





THE ELEcTRIC LIGHT FOR SURGICAL OP- 
ERATIONS. — A large company of medical gen- 
tlemen assembled on the afternoon of the 13th 
inst., in the theatre of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution, to hear a lecture upon and to 
witness the trial of an experiment for facilitat- 
ing surgical operations and examinations in 
dull weather or after dark by means of the 
Jablochkoff electric light, by Dr. Balmanno 
Squire. The lamps which the lecturer pro- 
posed should be used were two in number, and 
were respectively a hand-lamp and a bracket- 
lamp —the former for delicate operations and 
the latter for more general use. In explain- 
ing the construction of the hand lantern, Dr. 
Squire showed it to be extremely portable, 
and, being accommodated with a long handle, 
the person holding it was thus enabled to keep 
himself out of the way of the operator ; while, 
as there was no machinery or any apparatus 
of any kind underneath it, it was possible to 
bring the light very close to the person of the 
subject undergoing the operation. The light 
would burn for two hours. The only draw- 
back to the immediate use of the electric light 
in surgical or dental operations was its ex- 
pense, as even a one horse-power machine, 
with its concomitant apparatus, would cost 
£100. After dwelling upon the advantages of 
such a light for navy and army hospital use, 
Dr. Squire concluded his lecture amid ap- 
: Mr. F. Weiss made the hand, and 

fr. Mayer the fixed lamp: and Mr. J. A. 
Berly, engineer to the Societé Général d’Elec- 
tricité de Paris, was in attendance to superin- 
tend their working, as also that of the two 
ordinary electric street lamps with which the 
theatre was illuminated. 


A HYMN FROM THE RIG-VEDA.—“t. In 
the beginning there arose the source of golden 
light. He was the one born Lord of all that 





is. He stablished the earth and this sky. 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“2, He who gives life, he who gives strength ; 
whose command all the. bright gods revere ; 
whose shadow is immortality ; whose shadow 
is death; who is the god to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

‘*3, He who through his power is the one 
king of the breathing and awaking world. He 
who governs all, man and beast. Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“4. He whose power these snowy moun- 
tains, whose power the sea proclaims, with the 
distant river. He whose these regions are as 
it were his two arms. Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“5. He through whom the sky is bright and 
the earth firm. He through whom the heaven 
was stablished, nay, the highest heaven. He 
who measured out the light in the air. Who 
: a God to whom we shall offer our sacri- 

ce 

“6. He to whom heaven and earth, standing 
firm by his will, look up, trembling inwardly. 
He over whom the rising sun shines forth. 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“7. Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, 
where they placed the seed and lit the fire, 
thence arose he who is the sole life of the 
bright gods. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“8. He who by his might looked even 
over the water-clouds, the clouds which gave 
strength and lit the sacrifice. He who alone 
is God above all gods, Whois the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“9, May He not destroy us. He the cre- 
ator of the earth, or he the righteous who 
created the heaven. He who also created the 
bright and mighty waters. Whois the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?” 

Translated by Professor Max Miiller 








